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ADDING 
MACHINES 


CALCULATORS 


BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


Burroughs Business Machines 
Belong in Your Classrooms... 


When you choose Burroughs adding machines, calculators, and other types 
of Burroughs business machines, you get the most modern. efficient, and 
practical teaching aids available . . . you give your students the advantage 
of learning how to apply modern business methods on the kind of machines 
they will find when they enter the business world. 


Burroughs business machines are good “teachers” for the same reasons they 
are preferred by businessmen all over the world. They are fast, accurate, 
and extremely easy to operate. They are ruggedly built to take the wear 
and tear of daily classroom practice—and require little maintenance. 


Naturally, you want the best instruction you can get for the young people 
in your charge—so it pays to be particular with the tools of business educa- 
tion. That’s why Burroughs business machines belong in your classrooms. 

. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B u rrou sh D 


Yearly subscription $2.5 50, ), payable in advance, 1 Entered as second class matter September 29, _ 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly October through May by 
Robert C. Trethaway, 34 oe. ter domme St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. 
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Gone are the hours of listing dry, unimaginative rules and 
memorizing abstract theories. Everyone... youngsters and 
adults alike at the Vocational and Adult Education School 
of Racine, Wisconsin... learn filing methods and prin- 
ciples by working out actual business problems with 
Identic practice sets. Identic...a miniature filing system 
with guides and folders just like those used in modern” 
business offices ... gives students a chance to “file and find” 
under realistic conditions. 

Identic costs so little, too...less than 1¢ per student. 
Guides, indexes and folders are made of the same material 
used in actual business... will last for years. Identic is 
made in both vertical and visible systems complete with 
problems, forms, tests, and a teacher's Manual. Why not 
find out how you can make your teaching easier, while 


i ts? Just mail the attach n 
aac better results? Just mail the attached coupo Miss Helenora Strachan, instructor of filing and indexing at 


today! No obligation, of course. Racine Vocational and Adult Education School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, helps a student in a filing class using Identic 
vertical practice equipment. 


FREE — YOURS FOR 30-DAY REVIEW 


New Fifth Edition of Progressive Indexing 
and Filing. Yours to keep if you adopt the 
book for your students. Complete and au- 
thoritative. Covers all recognized commer- 
cial systems; including latest developments 
such as filing-on-film. 304 pages fully illus- 
trated; in maroon leather. Only $1.40 or 
slightly more in Central and Western States. 


MISS N. MAE SAWYER, DIRECTOR I 
American Institute of Records Administration l 
Room 1436 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: l 
0 Free — copy of ‘‘Progressive Indexing and Filing,’’ ] 
fifth edition | 

O Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 
Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing 
Free movie ‘‘It Must Be Somewhere’’ | 


School 


Adult students working out a business problem on Identic 
visible practice equipment. Systems include Job Analysis 
Records, Stock Records, Credit-Collection and Ledger Rec- 
ords, Sales Records and Sales Analysis Records. 


Add 


City. State. 
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Me leading business schools have adopted this 


practical accounting practice set as their curricu- 
lum for teaching Automobile Dealer Accounting. It is 
also used by many of the Nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers to train accountants in their dealerships. 
The sets are now available to you for classroom use. 


HERE'S WHAT EACH ACCOUNTING PRACTICE SET COVERS! 
¢ 71 Practice Problems 
e How to Open a Set of Books 


e How to Record all Types of Transactions 
e How to Close Books 
. © How to Prepare Financial Statements 
Each Set Includes All Necessary Journals, Ledgers, and 
Other Accounting Forms. 


10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, 
write for a set on your letterhead. Look it over. Then 
order enough additional sets to meet your require- 
ments, or return trial set for full credit within 10 days. 


each f.0.b. 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Gom/cany 


SYSTEMS DIVISION, CELINA, OHIO 


COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE SET 


New— 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR EVERYONE 


by CHARLES W. HAMILTON, J. FRANCIS GALLAGHER 
and CHARLES FANCHER. 


ideal as a basic text for the introductory business course, 
whether it is called “junior business,” “fundamentals of 
business,” or “general business.” Also for shorter courses 
at other levels, including adult evening group. 

Places emphasis upon business information and skills needed 
by the lay public, and shows the individual's relation to 
the “business community.” 


448 pages 5%” x 8%” 


Just Published! 
LEGAL TYPING 


by M. FRED TIDWELL, ELIZABETH F. PELZ ani CAROL 
JOAN WELLS. 


Cloth bound 


An on-the-job manual as well as a textbook, divided into 
4 main sections: 1. Legal papers and documents frequently 
used in business. 2. Wills and probate procedures. 3. Court 
pleadings. 4. Court reporting. The student who uses this 
typing material will be fully equipped to handle professional 
legal papers. 
288 pages 7” x 10%” 
Spiral wire bound at the head—binder’s board front and back 
Write today for complete details 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY NEW 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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“Rhythm-add,” said one leading educator, 
“is the greatest advance since touch typing.” 


This modern training technique for adding machine opera- 
tion eliminates “hunt and peck” —puts the whole hand into 
action for greater speeds than ever! In course after course, 
with only a few hours’ instruction, all students, beginners 
or advanced, progressed rapidly, increasing their figure 
production dramatically ... some as much as 160%! 


Business Firms Enthusiastic 
Tests in leading banks, insurance companies, and other 
organizations show startling results. Operators trained in 
Monroe Rhythm-add* increased speeds an average of 41% 
—many added nearly 100 items a minute! All reported less 
tension, less nervous fatigue, and fewer errors. 


Yours for the Asking 
Learn what educators and business executives say about 
Rhythm-add. Get the free booklet “All Hands Take to 
Rhythm-add” now—write to the Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, N. J. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
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Model 410 
Simplex Electric 
Monroe Adding Machine 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Herbert A. Tonne 


A RESPONSIBILITY AND AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Vigorous competition is one of the essentials of American life. It is an absolute necessity in a 
scheme of things wherein there is no aictator who sets the pattern. American education is no ex- 
ception to the need for a wholesome and effective competition. Fortunately, the public schools have 
had two excellent competitors, both of whom have striven to achieve essentially the same objectives 
as the public schools. 

The parochial schools have had a wholesome moderating influence upon the vagaries of many of 
the excessively Deweyistic schools. It is a good thing to have some schools in the nation which do 
not twist and turn with every new fashion of education. The parochial schools have also benefitted 
from the competition of the public schools. Those practices of modern pedagogy which have been 
found beneficial have gradually found their way into the parochial schools. 

In a like manner, the private business school has had a beneficial influence upon the public schools. 
The whole program of business education as it first developed in this country took place in the private 
business schools and was taken over by the high schools. Likewise, there is no question that consider- 
able improvement in methods of teaching as developed in the public schools have been gradually 
adapted by the private business schools. 

In recent years, many private business schools have not maintained their competitive effectiveness. 
Many of the schools have lost enrollment and many have become practically duplicates of the public 
schools. Part of this may be caused by the extreme ease with which young people can get jobs, but 
much of it also seems to be due to inertia. 

The private business schools have in many cases become mere supplements to the public schools. 
They teach the same traditional subject matter—-shorthand and typewriting and fit in bookkeeping 
as an adjunct. As is the case of business education in the secondary school, the great majority of the 
students are girls. These students go to the privat business schools to acquire a little more maturity, 
to improve the skills which they did not quite master to the job level in the high school, to recapture 
lost skills, or to make up for inadequate guidance which resulted in their not taking business subjects 
which they needed while in high school. 

In taking this position of being subservient to the public school, the private business school is do- 
ing itself a disservice and failing to give the public school the kind of vital competition that it needs. 
The private business school will inevitably lose out if it is a mere imitation of former needs. Private 
business school men must teach shorthand and typewriting quicker and at the same time more ade- 
quately than the public high schools. They must adjust their instruction in bookkeeping and accounting 
to the needs of the present day rather than train for a by-gone age—a few private business schools 
have achieved significant steps in this direction. They need to explore the excellent opportunities for 
training in selling. They should be far superior to the public schools in training for office machine 
work; and most important, the private business school needs to work toward a solution of the 
problem of training effective all-round office workers. The public schools are conscious of these needs, 
but thus far have done a relatively ineffective job. 

Fortunately, many of the leaders in private business school education are aware of the need for 
improving the service of the private business school. One of the best evidences of this is the estab- 
lishment of the Business Education Research Association which has invested many thousands of 
dollars in setting up a program for accreditation as a means of improving the service of the private 
business school. Moreover, there are many other business school men not associated with BERA who 
seem to be equally aware of the problem. 

Obviously it is easy to make an indictment; if the solution to the problem were easy, it would 
have been undertaken a long time ago. The solution or solutions will require trial and error and 
undoubtedly result in much heartache but they must be undertaken and will be undertaken if the 
private business school is to retain its proper place in the American system of education. 

The private business school has a great responsibility not only toward its own workers but towards 
the community as a whole. To the extent to which it meets this responsibility, it will have an in- 
creasing opportunity to render a profitable service to American youth. 
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BUSINESSMEN 


ON TH TS 


4DVERTISEMEN; 


DITTO, tncarporeted, 
2202 Warrison Street * Chicage 12, 


Says this plain and timely message: These 
days of national defense pressure, 
businessmen have been probing the industrial processes, 
looking for economies and short-cuts, when paperwork offers 
the greatest opportunity for savings and speed-ups. All of business, 
all of industry, is only dead equipment without paperwork to make it go! 


SO SHOULD YOU STOP AND ACT 


Paperwork is the slow-up or speed-up of business, and speeding paperwork is 
DITTO’s business. The more you know about DITTO the better equipped you 
are for resultful teaching—for AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON DITTO! 


MEAT HERE FOR STUDENTS, 


Take two otherwise equally trained students. One grasps business 
function by understanding DITTO. The other does not. Which 
has the “edge” in employment and business progress? 


DITTO 


NOW AVAILABLE course of five 30-minute 
lessons covering DITTO operation and function 
—printed in reproducing ink so each student may 
have personal lesson sheets. 


| 


DITTO, Inc., 537 So. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


igati 1 send 
! Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me please 

; me the 5-lesson DITTO Course. 


My Name 
School 
Address 


Appearing currently in 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


Frederick G. Nichols 


ACCREDITATION OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


As I have noted before, the private business school is almost the only educational institution that is 
without sound accreditation under some recognized authority. This is due to a complication of causes 
chief among which is the false theory that associational membership standards and accreditation 
standards can be and should be the same. The former standards should be low enough to admit any 
school that is honestly trying to upgrade its performance. The latter standards should be high enough 
to exclude schools that have not yet achieved the high-level place in the field to which they aspire. 

It is, of course, understandable that no association will like to make the above distinction if it can 
get all of its members recognized as “accredited” institutions. Success in this will assure big member- 
ship. No school will pass up this chance to get easy accreditation. 

No one now engaged in educational work can remember when there were not educational and school 
and college associations, all organized to aid their members in their efforts to improve their services. 
But many years ago there arose a demand for some sort of recognition of schools that had achieved 
high superiority. To raise membership standards sufficiently to accomplish this purpose would have 
defeated the aims of associational activities. Hence one after another of the many associations set up, 
or otherwise sponsored, a separate agency to perform the accreditation function entirely apart from 
the upgrading function of the association. 

For the past two years the National Accreditation Authority for Private Business Schools has been 
functioning under the sponsorship of the National Office Management Association and Business Edu- 
cation Research Associates, Inc. entirely independent from the normal associational activities of any 
school association. The latter organization, known as BERA, is merely a service corporation set up to 
serve the entire field by the distribution 9: the results of research projects undertaken on a non-profit 
basis for the benefit of all private business schools. In about two years more such schools have been 
accredited than have been accredited by the national organization of collegiate schools of commerce 
in a quarter of a century—a quite respectable achievement in the face of considerable opposition from 
those who have failed to fully understand what NAA really is and what it is trying to do. 

A new factor has now been injected inte the situation—a legal requirement in connection with the 
educational benefits extended GI’s under the recent federal act. To receive certain specified favorable 
treatment a school must be “approved” by some agency recognized by the U. S. Office of Fducation. 
This office declines to recognize any agency that does not represent the entire field in which it func- 
tions. Hence the four or five associations or agencies rendering some kind of approval service to their : 
members are trying to get the required unity by some sort of union of their services. But, of course, 
there are serious differences to be reconciled before unity can be achieved. 

The National Authority for the Accreditation of Private Business Schools seems to be the only 
entirely independent national accrediting agency. There is at least one other agency whose standards 
are sufficiently high, but it is a regional one (Pacific Coast) and thus is not likely to meet the re- 
quirement of “national unity.” 

The National Association and Council of Business Schools is truly representative of schools on a 
national basis, but it has until recently insisted that its membership standards should be accepted for 
accreditation purposes. This view seems not to be shared by those whose responsibility it will be to 
decide what agency will be recognized as the national accreditation agency. 

It is my view that the National Accreditation Authority for Private Business Schools is the best 
available agency for accrediting schools, and that the NACBS should take it over for this purpose, 
with the understanding of course that it may be modified in such ways as may seem best without 
destroying or weakening its objectivity as an accrediting agency. 

Recently NACBS has taken steps to set up a Commission on Accreditation patterned somewhat 
after NAA, but unfortunately its proposal includes a section under which all of its members would 
be automatically “accredited” for one year. True, after one year those who stand up under reap- 
praisal would be retained as “accredited”. Why accredit for even a year any school on the basis of 
membership standards not recognized as suitable for accreditation purposes? Once accredited the 
burden of proof as to accreditability is shifted from the school to the accrediting Commission. It is 
easy to imagine what would happen under this plan. 

By the time this is published it is to be hoped that the above stumbling block in the way of achieving 

(Continued on page 19) ty 
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When you see the new Royal Standard, you'll 
notice what a beauty it is . . . with its leaf-brown color 
and forest-green keys with gleaming, stainless steel 
trimmings. 

But underneath that beauty lies something more 
important! 


Every new feature was designed to make your teach- 


*“Magic”’ Tabulator . . . the new exclusive feature 
which allows students to operate the tab with either 
finger or palm without removing their hands from the 
guide-key positions. No more reaching for tab keys . . . 
teaching tabulation is greatly simplified. 


ing job easier! Every new feature was thought out 
with you in mind. 

Just look at the features pictured on this page and 
you'll see what we mean. 

We're mighty proud of this new typewriter. And 
you'll be mighty glad you clipped the coupon below 


for a demonstration. 


for fast columnar tabulation. There is no need to call a 
repairman to adjust the machine for carriage speed. A 
simple twist of Royal’s exclusive Carriage Control Knob 
varies the speed of the carriage. 


2 Carriage Control . . . students can adjust the carriage 


UY, Typewriter Company, It 
**Magie’’ ‘Touch Control'’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Royal 


easier it makes your teaching!) 


out 


and 


And 


‘*Magic”’ Margin . . . margins were never easier to Extra “Bonus” Key . . . at no extra cost, all Royal 
set than on the new Royal Standard. With improved Standard Typewriters will include a 43rd key. Ideal 
“Magic” Margin all the student need do is position the () for special work. 

carriage, and move the spring ‘‘Magic”’ Margin Control 

forward. Release, and the margin is set and locked in 
place automatically. 


Royal Typewriter Co.. Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Standard Typewriter. 


Name 
School 
City. State 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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Budgeting for the School Newspaper 


Charles J. Post 


Cranford High School, Cranford, New Jersey 


Among other values ... "It permitted students to prove to townspeople 
that high school today is a practical, very-much-alive organization providing 
not only 'book-learnin’ but learning from real-life situations." 


T the beginning of the past 

school year the staff of the 
school newspaper, The Spotlight, was 
confronted with the problem of oper- 
ating for the year with a beginning 
balance of a little more than one hun- 
dred dollars. As faculty adviser to 
the business staff of the newspaper, 
| had to summon my staff members to 
a meeting at which the strategy for 
the school year was to be planned. 

Our problem was a major one. 
While our beginning balance was 
$129.27, we contributed $90 of that 
sum toward the purchase of a Vari- 
typer to be used in preparing the 
newspaper. Actually, then, the begin- 
ning balance was $39.27. We had 
committed ourselves to the student 
body in promising ten issues of the 
newspaper throughout the year. The 
cost of publishing would amount to 
$485. Other operating costs antici- 
pated were those for stationery and 
supplies, $150. The initial publishing 
cost was therefore increased to $635. 
Paid-up subscriptions totaled $300: 
pledged subscriptions totaled $50. 

The staff needed at least $635 to 
operate ; actually it had $350 on which 
to rely throughout the year. 

After the bleak financial picture 
was presented to the twelve staff 
members, several proposals were 
made. However, it was agreed that 
none of them would net a sufficient 
amount of money to cover the cost of 
publishing ten issues of the newspa- 
per. 


12 


What Then? Where To? How? 


The staff decided that advertise- 
ments would have to bear the burden 
of the expenses. But how? It was 
agreed that a column inch of adver- 
tising (at $2 per inch) scattered here 
and there would not earn very much 
money. The staff decided that it 
would not only have to solicit adver- 
tisements, but would have to feature 
an extensive, concentrated advertis- 
ing program. And then the idea for 
a four-page “Christmas Shoppers’ 
Guide” for the December issue of the 
newspaper was born! 

Who would advertise in this spe- 
cial holiday issue? The local business 
men, of course. But who were these 
local business men, and where were 
they? The staff members knew the 
grocer down the street, the “five ’n 
ten” in town, and the butcher across 
the way ; however, it would be neces- 
sary to contact not only the merchants 
we knew, but other business men in 
the community as well. 

Who had a list of all the business 
organizations in the community? 
Civic and business groups in the town 
informed us that they did not have 
such a list; in fact, they indicated 
their interest in such a list should 
the students compile one. 


” 


Departmental Cooperation 


The first step in the process was to 
compile a list of all business men in 
the community. Teams of two stu- 
dents perused assigned portions of the 
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local telephone directory and recorded 
names and addresses of all merchants. 
After an initial working list was com- 
piled, the names and addresses were 
transferred to small cards which were 
classified geographically to facilitate 
concentration in territories by stu- 
dents assigned to them. 

Before making personal contact 
with the merchants, we wanted to 
“pave the way” by informing the 
business men of the approaching 
“Christmas Shoppers’ Guide” and oi 
the visit to be made by one of our rep- 
resentatives. A letter had to be writ- 
ten to each merchant. Of twelve staff 
members, only a few could type, so 
we enlisted the aid of the advanced 
typing class. 

Every teacher of shorthand and 
typing will agree that meaningful sit- 
uations are the most desirable for 
producing effective work. The ad- 
vanced typing class was given the op- 
portunity to do this meaningful work 
—to take shorthand dictation and 
transcribe letters that would not be 


graded but mailed. The letter to the 


local merchants was dictated to some 
members of the class at a speed of 86) 
words per minute. Over 250 mer- 
chants received individually typewrit- 
ten letters. (Form letters were “ta- 
boo.”’) 

After the letters and envelopes 
were prepared, an expediting team 
composed of non-stenographic  stu- 
dents went to work. This group 
proofread letters, folded them, in- 
serted them in envelopes, sealed and 
stamped the envelopes, and_ filed 
copies of the letters. This phase of 
the work, done in the order of an as- 
sembly line, proved to the students 
performing it that they had poten: 
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tial worth in a busimess office even 
though they did not take shorthand 
dictation. 

The letter paved the way for the 
staff members to visit the merchant 
and to solicit his advertisement ; how- 
ever, we found that it would be diffi- 
cult for twelve staff members to con- 
tact all of the merchants. Our 
“S.O.S.” was answered by the sales 
class when its members offered to sell 
advertising space. 

This function of selling advertis- 
ing space was integrated very well 
with the work of the class. Before 
going out to contact prospective cus- 
tomers, the members of the staff and 
the sales class prepared their sales 
campaigns. At group discussions it 
was decided how a merchant would be 
approached, what would be said, how 
it would be said most effectively, and 
how the sales person would act and 
dress. In the class room the students 
acquired the theory of selling; in the 
community they applied this theory 
to the solution of a practical prob- 
lem. 

The student contacting the custom- 
ers was prepared to make suggestions 
and recommendations for ad_ place- 
ment. With the merchant he prepared 
a rough copy of the ad and attached 
it to the contract form which the mer- 
chant and he signed. The contract, 
then, served two purposes. First, it 
Was a written agreement between the 
newspaper staff and the merchant; 
second, it served as a working draw- 
ing of the ad from which the ad-lay- 
out people planned the advertisement. 

So enthusiastic were the sales peo- 
ple that they contacted the local mor- 
tician on their own initiative and ask- 
ed him to advertise in the “Christ- 
mas Shoppers’ Guide.” The ad-lay- 
out people accepted his ad and tact- 
fully displayed it in another section 
of the newspaper. 

The ad-layout staff planned the ad- 
vertisement from the information 
given on the contract form filled out 
by the sales representative and the 
advertiser. This particular phase of 
the operation involved the planning 
of the ad—what it would say, how it 
would be said, what information 
would be necessary, and how the ad 
could be attractively illustrated. When 
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socio-economic success. 


the Vari-typists finished typing thes a practical, very-much-alive organ- 


ads, they pasted them on “dummy 
sheets,” readying them for photo-off- 
set process. 

The four-page ‘Christmas Shop- 
pers’ Guide” was printed and made 
a part of the eight-page December is- 
sue. A copy of the newspaper was 
mailed to each advertiser. 

Individual thank-you letters and’ 
statements were mailed to all adver- 
tisers. The letters were dictated to 
the typing class and transcribed by 
them; statements were prepared by 
the same group from information re- 
corded on small account cards pre- 
pared by the finance chairman and 
her assistants. 

After the letters and statements 
were prepared, the expediting force 
went to work on the assembly line 
again: letters were proofread, copies 
were filed, letters were folded and in- 
serted in envelopes; the envelopes 
were processed for mailing. 

Our job was finished—or almost 
finished. We had to record payments 
received, and deposit money to our 
bank account (this a labor of love!). 
The situation was made even more 
realistic when we found it necessary 
to write follow-up collection letters to 
advertisers who were lax in sending 
in their checks. 

Educational Values 

The outcome of this project was a 
It was suc- 
cessful economically because it netted 
the newspaper more than $400. It 
was successful in other ways because 
of the educational values of the proj- 
ect which can be measured by the fol- 
lowing results : 

1. It provided the student with the 
opportunity to go into the community, 
meet people, talk with them, and de- 
velop his power to sell. 

2. It permitted students to prove 
to townspeople that high school today 
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ization providing not only book- 
learnin’ but learning from real-life 
situations. 

3. Members of the staff and the 
sales class were given the opportunity 
to follow their interests in business 
and selling; they were able to apply 
the theory acquired in class to the so- 
lution of a practical problem. 

4. The typing class had the oppor- 
tunity to experience meaningful situa- 
tions. There was no straight copying 
from a book, no preparation of make- 
believe letters that never would be 
mailed. The situation was meaning- 
ful in that students took dictation and 
prepared letters for mailing. 

5. Students who did not sell ads, 
plan them, or take part in typing the 
letters, did other very necessary tasks 
in expediting the project. This helped 
combat a feeling of impotence on the 
part of students unable to do secre- 
tarial work. 

6. The ad-layout staff planned the 
ads and applied their artistic and cre- 
ative ability to the illustration of the 
ads. 

7. The finance committee was re- 
quired to do more than keep accounts 
receivable records. Its members 
handled bank deposits, follow-up let- 
ters on collections and prepared a fi- 
nancial statement. 

8. The activity provided not only 
meaningful in-school experience but 
it offered conclusive evidence of the 
value derived from cooperative team- 
work, industry, and sound economic 
principles. For the students it pro- 
vided for the integration of class 
work and extra-curricular activities 
with life in the community. 

We operated “in the blue” and look 
forward to this school year and, to 
what we hope will be, an annual 
“Christmas Shoppers’ Guide.” 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Do any of your “problem” students fit the categories described by Mrs. Berns in her 


article on the last page of this magazine? 
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COMPLETE OR INCOMPLETE TEACHING 
Bernard H. Defrin 


Heffley & Browne Secretarial School 
Brooklyn, New York 


“A manufacturer of suits would not think of manufacturing a suit without 


sleeves . 


. . Businessmen take pride in the merchandise they produce... 


We must stop graduating students who are only partially educated . . 3 


bookkeeping teachers must 
realize, more than ever before, that 
there is more to our field of study 
than merely teaching the funda- 
mental principles of our subject mat- 
ter. 

Due to the complex world in which 
we live, it is imperative that we as- 
sume the responsibility which is ours. 
We must train future citizens in 
more than the ability to record and 
post transactions. There is more— 
much more—to bookkeeping than 
merely teaching how to obtain a cor- 
rect trial balance, or even the prepa- 
ration of financial statements. 

A manufacturer of suits would not 
think of manufacturing a suit without 
sleeves, as it would be an incomplete 
garment. Businessmen take pride in 
the merchandise they produce. We, 
too, should take pride in the students 
which we, as teachers, produce. We 
must stop graduating students who 
are only partially educated, in the 
hope that they will obtain the missing 
knowledges when they enter the 
business world. 

If we are to be true to the prin- 
ciples of education, especially those 
of preparing the students to meet life 
conditions, then let us do just that, 
and be true to those precepts, with- 
out shirking our responsibilities any 
longer. Words are merely empty 
phrases; it is positive action on our 
part that counts. 

We should teach our students not 
only the theoretical end of keeping 
a set of books, but also we should, 
and we must, teach our students the 
practical knowledges which are so 
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important in the general education of 
an individual. 

We, as teachers, should instruct 
our students in the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. How to answer a telephone ; 

2. How to request discounts or 

credits ; 

3. How to refuse a request for dis- 
count or credit; 

4. How to look up a credit rating 
in Dunn & Bradstreet ; 

5. How to locate, and correct, er- 
rors which they might have in 
their financial books ; 

6. How to prepare the various tax 
forms which are required in 
business. 

7. How to develop their person- 
ality ; 

8. How to maintain good groom- 
ing ; 

9. How to dress properly ; 

10. How to speak properly ; 

11. How to conduct themselves 
properly in an office; 

12. How to get along with their fel- 
low-employees ; 

13. How to conduct themselves 
properly while being  inter- 


viewed for a position; 


"A teacher may use a great many audio- 
visual aids to stress the importance of his 
instruction and discussion." 


‘entail personality development, basic 
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A great many teachers, no doubt, 
will claim that they would not have 
sufficient time to do all this, and st ll 
complete the required term’s work. 
How wrong can they be? This cen 
be accomplished very easily by set- 
ting aside at least one period a weck 
where a class discussion on some of 
these important issues can be held. 
A teacher with a little imagination, 
and a little initiative, can put this 
class period to beneficial use, not only 
making it interesting, but also ex- 
tremely valuable, to his students. It 
is the teacher’s responsibility to do 
this. We must stop evading our 
duty. Let us prepare the students to 
be better workers and better citi- 
zens ; this preparation is sadly needed 
in this troubled world of ours. 


Attitudes and Personality 


A teacher may use a great many 
audio-visual aids to stress the impor- 
tance of his instruction and discus- 
sion. A picture will illustrate, focus, 
and emphasize the point better than 
a thousand words. A teacher can 
obtain a personnel director, ac- 
countant, or business man, to give 
short talks on what a_ bookkeeper 
should know, and what abilities he 
expects to find in a bookkeeper whom 
he hires. A teacher might even in- 
vite a graduate student to give a talk 
on what he, himself, found to be 
necessary, in addition to the basic vo- 
cational skills, to enable him to ob- 
tain, and hold, a position. A teacher 
may arrange a visit to some business 
concern, in order that the students 
can observe people actually at work. 
Then, a discussion may be held on 
what the various students observed. 
These are but a few of the ordinary 
things a teacher may do; any indi- 
vidual can set up various activities 
that will keep the interest of his stu- 
dents. 


Too many—far too many—of our 
students lose their initial job, not be- 
cause they lack the necessary voca- 
tional skill, but because we permitted 
them to graduate without having 
given any thought or consideration to 
practicable development. This would 


knowledge of good grooming, practi- 
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facts and functions, and finesse and 
tact in human relationships. 


Specialized Instruction 

Today it is amazing that we per- 
mit our students to graduate without 
their having received some instruc- 
tion in the various phases of taxa- 
tion with which they will come in 
contact. 

It is extremely imperative that we 
instruct our bookkeeping students 
how to prepare the sales tax forms 


now required by many states, cities, 
It is truly a dis- 
grace to our profession to observe the 
large number of bookkeepers who do 


and communities. 


not know how to prepare some of the 
simple tax forms which are neces- 
sary in business today. 

Upon graduation, our students re- 
alize their shortcomings in this field 
of knowledge, and hold the school 
system responsible for this situation. 
Although we refuse to accept this 
stamp of guilt, in all fairness and 
justification we must accept this 
blame, for we have omitted this in- 
struction from our educational sys- 
tem. The big question is: Why do 
we refuse to prepare our students 
properly in the knowledges that are 
essential to their education? 

Today, more than ever, there is a 
great and important need for in- 
structing our students so that they 
may have some knowledge of the va- 
rious types of taxes which exist to- 
day. It is imperative that we awaken 
to this need, and include in our cur- 
riculum a course which might be 
called “Taxes.” In a course of this 
type, we should teach Federal income 
taxes, tax laws, interpretation of 
those laws, and the actual construc- 
tion of tax forms. This knowledge 
should cover, basically, individual tax 
problems. We definitely should omit 
teaching of corporation taxation, as 
this is too difficult for the students 
at this level; their background and 
past experience is insufficient to grasp 
this subject matter. 

In a course of this type we should 
include the teaching of the various 
payroll taxes, such as social security 
taxes, and state and federal unem- 
ployment taxes. It is important to 
instruct the students how to keep the 
necessary records, and how to pre- 
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be taught to the freshmen or juniors, 
but should be included in the cur- 
riculum for the seniors who are soon 
to take their place in the adult world. 

Fully realizing the fact that there 
might be some students, and these 
would be in the minority, who never 
would have occasion to use this 
knowledge in their chosen position, it 
at least will prove useful in their own 
personal life. It will make them bet- 
ter citizens, and in turn they will ap- 
preciate what the school system has 
done for them. 

Let us produce a student who is 
fully educated, and let us be proud 
of our accomplishment—that we are 
truly living up to the precept of pre- 
paring our students to face life. 


pare the various tax forms. Here in 
this course, we should also teach the 
students about the sales tax, and the 
forms connected with it, which may 
exist in their particular city or state. 
Many educators feel that the 
teaching of these informations has 
no place in our high school curricu- 
lum. Don’t these educators realize 
the need which exists for this infor- 
mation in the business world? These 
same educators claim that the stu- 
dents do not have enough experience 
to understand such a course. To 
this, one can confidently say that 
these educators do not know, or un- 
derstand, their students too well. 
Such a course should, and must, 
be taught. However, it should not 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 
during this period. 


Fifteen foreign correspondents of the Journal of Business Education were listed on the 
masthead; the World War eliminated this phase of the Journal’s many interests. Dr. A. 
Latt was listed as the correspondent from Switzerland and we are glad to announce that he 
is still the permanent secretary of the International Society for Business Education and 
attended the twenty-sixth economic conference of the Society in New York in August... . 
Announcement was made of the beginning of the National Business Education Quarterly. 
now an important service of the UBEA, formerly known as the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education Association. . . . The September 1932 issue of the 
Journal of Business Education was the first produced under the management of Robert C. 
Trethaway who continues as owner and manager. ... Of the nineteen sponsors listed for 
the Journal of Business Education, the great majority are still active leaders in business 
education. A few. Seth B. Carkin, L. Gilbert Dake, and Clay Slinker have died; the rest 
are more vigorous than ever. ... In the 1932 issues, most articles used the term “commercial 
education” although a definite shifting of interests and an increasing use of the term 
“business education” was beginning. . . . Attention to consumer education had already 
become important in business education as evidenced by an article on “Business Education 
for the Consumer” by Herbert A. Tonne. ... The pictures in the September 1932 issue of 
the Journal portray many of today’s leaders of business education as fair-haired, rosy- 
cheeked boys and girls. . . . City directorships of business education for Boston and 
Wichita were announced in the October issue and looked upon as evidences of a trend; 
the trend has never come to pass in large measure because of the current general opposi- 
tion to ‘subject-matter supervision and the emphasis upon creative supervision of a more 
general nature. .. . In 1932 as in 1952 we were much concerned with getting articles about 
business education into the general education magazines—and about as successful. .. . 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols was admonishing us as vigorously then as he does now. His 
immediate concern in 1932 was the futility of much of our research and the need for a 
definitely organized program of study by competent people... . Paul S. Lomax, quoting 
Bertrand Russell, wrote on “Business Education in the Scientific Age.” ... Louis A. Rice, 
then Assistant to the Commissioner in charge of Commercial Education for New Jersey and 
now President of Packard Junior College, New York, wrote about the training of commercial 
teachers. Much progress had been made in the past few years in securing bachelor’s 
degrees—the median salary of commercial teachers in New Jersey was $2270... . 
Augustin L. Cosgrove, now Professor of Business Correspondence at Oklahoma University 
was active in business education affairs at Freeport, Long Island, High School....A 
teacher training program at Columbia University was announced under the leadership of 
Dr. William Odell now Professor of Educational Administration in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 
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MAKE YOUR LETTERS SELL! 


Ivor A. Trapolin 


Loyola University of the South 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


N teaching letter writing to em- 

ployees and to students, an easy 
and successful approach has been to 
pound into their heads the thought 
that every letter is a sales letter—an 
honest-to-goodness sales letter. You 
laugh and say, “Oh. but everybody 
has heard that. Why, it’s in every 
business writing book.” Yes it is. 
But where is there a book that starts 
out with this basic thought and fol- 
lows it through by applying it to 
every type of letter. You'll find the 
chapters on sales letters starting at 
page 294 or at page 303; after dozens 
of types of correspondence have al- 
ready been discussed. 

If we are sincere when we say that 
every letter is a sales letter, we must 
begin with some basic sales principles 
and see to it that every letter follows 
them. 

You've read and heard the vari- 
ous sales formulas: IDEA (Interest, 
Desire, Examples, Action) and 
AIDA (Attention, Interest, Desire, 
Action). As for most of them, it is 
difficult to actually grasp what is 
meant by such words as interest, de- 
sire, conviction and examples. But 
the job is to find a formula that you 
fully understand and are completely 
sold on, and use it for all of your 
letters. 

Here is one that we have used in 
letter clinics and class rooms. It 
has been received with much enthusi- 
asm because it creates mental pic- 
tures. Its title is Ivor’s Diagrams. 
Now for the diagrams and the rules 
behind them. 


This article was presented to the national con- 
vention of the American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans, December, 1951. 
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The first attitude of the reader is 
a sleeping one, definitely bored, dis- 
tinctly suspicious. Don’t picture him 
eagerly awaiting your words of wis- 
dom; rather picture a person with 
the filing inclination. Your letter 
has a good chance of reaching the 
trash basket as soon as a snap judg- 
ment has been made as to the con- 
tents of your letter. Remember, 
whether we like it or not, snap judg- 
ments do rule the world. 


The Flame 

The best way to overcome this 
attitude is to wake up your reader 
with a flame, a spark of interest. You 
can make him jump a bit by begin- 
ning your letter with “You're a 
bum!” That would certainly cure 
the “ho hum”’ attitude; but with it, 
you're finished. Some writers have 
been solving this problem of the first 
attitude by putting the reader’s name 
in large gold letters across the top 
of the letter. Others are using gadg- 
ets to get attention. But by actual 
reader reaction studies, it has been 
found that by using such devices, 
you are often as bad off as the guy 
who got attention by saying, ‘“‘“You’re 
a bum!” You get attention but noth- 
ing else. 

Clever visual aids are only effective 
when they aid in delivering the mes- 
sage. The question is, what is the 
best possible opener? The best flame 
is the one that tells the reader some- 
thing that he wants to read, the one 
packed with the “you” approach, the 
one that get’s on the reader’s side at 


the start. For instance, “Your 
charge account has been opened.” 
“Here’s your check for $150.00.” 
“Your order of a gross of No. 150 
light bulbs were shipped this mora- 
ing.” “Cut your construction cos‘s 
in half.” 

The test then for the first part of 
your letter is, does it tell the reader 
(not any reader, but this particular 
reader) something he wants to read. 


The Bridge 

If you have used a flame for the 
first sentence or paragraph, then the 
next attitude of the reader is going 
to be, “What’s it to me?” “Why 
bring that up?’ The reader thinks, 
“All right, you’ve got my interest; 
what now?” Actually what he is 
doing is looking for the corethought, 
the essence of your letter. The solu- 
tion at this point is to build a bridge. 
Our diagram for this solution shows 
the reader on an island, the Island of 
Self-Interest. The only way we are 
ever going to cross over to this 
island, is to build a bridge, a bridge 
of benefits. Tell him what your prod- 
uct or service will do for him, what 
he’s going to get out of the idea that 
you are presenting—savings, econo- 
mies, pride of ownership, satisfac- 
tion, joy, pleasure. Be specific. 
Make him see this principle and un- 
derstand it. Remember that it is not 
sufficient to present merely the bene- 
fits of your product. They must be 
applied to the reader. Only by so 
doing will you be able to get across 
to his island. 


Cases 

As soon as the reader sees and 
understands the benefits, he begins to 
wonder. Through the years he has 
read so many false benefits, that he 
has built up an immunity to them. 
He questions each benefit. The solu- 
tion to this attitude is to present 
cases. A good salesman reaches in 


his brief case and pulls out testi- 


monials, diagrams, facts, figures, 
samples, to prove his statements. 
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\ou too have the same job to do. 
The 
oly way to do this, is to dig in your 
y oduct analysis and bring forth the 
<cts, figures, tests, samples, refer- 
Make him 
understand, believe, and want what 
you have to offer. Here it is always 
wise to remember the old principles 
of sincerity, and that it is always 
better to understate than to over- 


‘ou must prove each benefit. 


“ces, and guarantees. 


state. 


In the past we have made over- 
statements without proof, and read- 
ers have reacted accordingly. <A 
good story to illustrate this is the one 
about the two ladies standing in front 
oi the movie house looking at the dis- 
The signs read: “Colossal!” 
Movie 
Hollywood Ever Produced!” “Chuck 
Full of Romance!” “You'll Enjoy 
Every Minute of It!” One lady asks 
the other, “Wonder if it’s any good ?” 

To overcome such skepticism, we 
must sincerely present realistic bene- 


plays. 


“Stupendous!” “The Best 


fits with proof—or the readers will 
continue to comment ‘Wonder if it’s 
any good ?” 


Action 

As soon as you have proven the 
benefit to the reader, he says, “So 
what?” “What do you want me to 
do?” The solution is action today, 
now. This diagram represents a man 
walking—a sign of action. Tell him 
what you want him to do, to buy, to 
vote, to write, to contribute. Tell 
him when and how. The very last 
thought, not paragraph, should be 
action today or now. The only ex- 
ception to this is when your letter 
(such as the average adjustment let- 
ter) has as its purpose reaction. But 
even here an action close is often 
advisable. 

The secret in making every letter a 
sales letter is to remember the four 
diagrams. Put them in the margin 
of every letter and test it. If it is a 
sales letter, it will follow these four 
rules. In writing letters, put the 
four diagrams on the side of your 
rough draft, or make a mental picture 
of them. Use them as a mental 
guide. Never force them into any 
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letter. Use the friendly conversa- 
tional approach and letter talk your 


flame, bridge, cases, action. 


The one big problem in convincing 
your employees or students that this 
formula is to be used in every letter, 
is to overcome their idea that, ““There 
aren’t benefits to the reader to be 
found for every letter I write.” 
That’s true. But there should be. If 
you give your letters a bit of thought, 
you can convert every business letter 


into a sales letter. 
Examples 


You have to answer a letter of 
inquiry. The customer requested a 
booklet from your firm. The benefit 
is the value of the booklet to the 
The proof is the various 
sections of the booklet that make it 
valuable to this particular reader. 
The action is what you want the 
It might be merely 
to start reading the booklet today, so 


reader. 


reader to do. 


that he might begin to receive the 
named benefits. 


Another letter is one requesting 


information about your product. 
The writer of the letter is saying “I 
am a logical prospect for your 
goods.” He wants you to tell him 
the prices of your chain link fences 
and many writers tell him only that. 
It’s a fact that even though he’s a 
prospect, the customer is not anxious 
to take money out of his pocket and 
give it to you. Your job is to show 
him the benefits of your product— 
what it will do for him. You must 
make him see and understand how 
your product differs from others, and 
what this difference means to him. 
And prove it. Then tell him what 
you want him to do. He will not say, 
“Yes, ship me fifty feet of fencing” 
until the product benefits mean more 
to him than the money in his pockets. 

How about order letters? In most 
cases the order is the benefit and the 
credit rating is the proof. But when 
there’s a shortage of merchandise— 
say 5 items for 20 customers—the 
customers who point out the advan- 
tages of selling to them will get the 
merchandise. 

Letters of announcement are for 
the most part worthless, unless they 
sell. A man opens his own insurance 
agency. His announcement should 
tell what he offers to the reader that 


the reader is not getting now or that 
the reader can’t get elsewhere. It’s 
only by benefits and proof that the 
writer can get a man to change his 
insurance agent or to buy insurance 
from him. In most cases the benefits 
are more protection or better service. 
But there is no sale unless the reader 
sees it, understands it, believes it, 
wants it. 

In adjustment letters, the benefit is 
the satisfactory adjustment. In col- 
lection letters the benefits might be 
good business, pride, self-interest, 
honor, community prestige. In let- 
ters of application the benefit is what 
the applicant can do for the pros- 
pective employer. The proof is his 
education and experience. 

At this point the employee or stu- 
dent says, ‘‘Oh, it might be all right 
for positive letters, but how about 
the letters rejecting credit or saying, 
“We're sorry, we don’t have any?’ : 
The answer to this question is all 
letters must be positive. The letter 
that refuses to accept a man’s. credit, 
has as its job the selling of the firm's 
COD or Cash or Lay Away plans. 
This letter must convince the reader 
that you want to help him. You 
prove it by offering him a choice of 
available plans. 

As for the letters that say, “wé 
don’t have any,” “we don’t have that 
size,” “we don’t carry that brand,” 
it must be recognized that men are 
not in business to say “We don’t.” 
Your job is to help the customer 
get what he needs. It is very likely 
that what you have is what he needs. 
The average customer doesn’t know 
your merchandise as well.as you do. 
What he asks for is often misleading 
and not actually what he wants or 
needs. To solve this ask yourself, 
is what you have really what he 
needs? If so, then help him solve his 
problem with your merchandise. If 
not, sell him your goodwill. Tell him 
where he can get what he wants. Or 
get it for him. 

Yes, every letter should be a sales 
letter. If you are following the sales 
approach in your correspondence, 
you're getting results. If not, your 
letters are costing you a lot more 
than they should. The sure test is 
to put the diagrams alongside every 
letter. Try it today. 
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SO, YOU WANT TO BE A SECRETARY ? 


Agnes Pearson Cooper 


Coopers’ Institute of Business, Inc. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Be sure it is your 
ahead ... ‘Aim high! 


choice, your field of endeavor, your interest . . . Go 


“It’s fun to be a secretary—but, 
you know of course, it’s work, too. 
Let’s visit Sandra, a typical secretary, 
this morning. 

“She’s early—it’s only 8:15, and 
the office doesn’t open until 8:30. 
Wonder why she’s so early? ? ? I'll 
‘bet’ she has some work she didn’t 
get finished yesterday. 

“Both telephones are ringing as she 
opens the door. They must be an- 
swered immediately. She answers 
each one (asking one to hold the line 
until she can take care of the second 
phone) quickly, efficiently, with low- 
pitched, well-modulated voice. She 
takes the messages for her employer, 
and then begins ‘her day’. 


“What do you suppose she does 
first? No, she isn’t the maid or the 
janitor ; but she dusts her employ- 
er’s desk, chair, and office furnish- 
ings. Then, she fills his pens, sharp- 
ens his pencils, arranges his ash 
trays. 

‘What next’ She follows the same 
‘clean up’ procedure for her own 
desk, plus getting her shorthand note- 
books ready for the day’s dictation. 


“At last, she begins to type that re- 
port she started yesterday, and which 
is due first thing tomorrow. She 
isn’t taking chances; that report will 
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be finished before she leaves the 
office this evening. 

“Her employer enters—she greets 
him with a smile and a pleasant ‘good 


morning’. And, of course, she re- 
members to hand him the messages 
and telephone numbers she has re- 
ceived since coming into the office. 

“The phone rings—she answers it. 

“Buzz-buzz. Mr. Employer wishes 
to dictate. She takes her shorthand 
tablet, her fountain pens and pencils 
and goes immediately into her em- 
ployer’s office. And what was the 
dictation? Three telegrams! 

“Next, she stops her transcription 
of the telegrams long enough to find 
a letter in the files for Mr. Employer. 
The letter was written over a year 
ago. 

“And now, she returns to typing 
that report. How glad she is that she 
can spell. It saves so much time. 
And isn’t she thankful she knows 
how to figure percentage. Checking 
and verifying this report confirms 
what she was told in school—that she 
must know how to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, divide, figure percentage, in- 
terest, use decimals, and use frac- 
tions. 

“A caller enters. 
does not wish to be interrupted to- 
day—so, Sandra turns him away 


Her employer 
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courteously and diplomatically. 

“The phone rings—she makes an 
appointment for her employer for 
2:30 p.m. 

“Buzz-buzz (two buzzes means dic- 
tation). The morning dictation be- 
gins. One hour later—thirty letters, 
notes, and telegrams — Sandra 
emerges from her employer’s office. 
She was lucky! This morning’s dic- 
tation was light. 

“In addition to the dictation, Mr. 
Employer gave her the Gray Report 
to verify, three letters to compose 
herself, and a bank deposit to prepare. 

“The phone rings—an appointment 
is broken—another caller is turned 
away—and the day has just begun! 

“Eventually, Sandra has a lunch 
hour—and hours later, it is closing 
time. Sandra straightens the office, 
covers her machine, closes the win- 
dows, turns out the lights, locks the 
doors-—and heads for home.” 


What were the skills and knowledges 
Sandra must possess? 


A. General skills 

1. Background business informa- 
tion 
a. Definitions of words such as re- 
muneration, debits, credits, mark-up, 
three per cent per annum, etc. 
b. Organization of proprietorships, 
partnerships, corporations. 
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Arithmetic 
a. Percentage, interest 
b. Bank deposits 
c. Making change and other clerical 
duties involving mathematical calcu- 
lations 

3, Spelling 
a. How to spell 
b. Meaning 

Grammar 

5. Punctuation 

6. Penmanship (legible handwrit- 
ing) 

. Speech 

a. Telephone 

b. Callers 


. Technical skills 
Typing 

. Shorthand 

Filing 

Record keeping 

. Letterwriting 

. Office etiquette 

. Office management 


Where and when did Sandra learn 
the basic (general) skills? 

Fortunately, she learned them in 
elementary school and in high school. 
In fact, she had begun her typing 
and shorthand (technical skills) in 
high school . . . and may have com- 
pleted her technical skills in a tech- 
nical school above the high school 
level. 

If she took a typical secretarial 
course in a two-year technical school 
fifty to sixty per cent of the training 
was basic skill training. 


What personal traits did Sandra 
need most? 

More employees, today, lose jobs 
because of faulty personality and 
faulty personal habits than for any 
other reason. Sandra needed: 

1. Ability to follow directions 

2. Ability to plan her work sys- 

tematically 

3. Accuracy, judgment, adaptabil- 

ity, loyalty 

4. A. pleasing personality—dress, 

grooming, tact, discretion, poise, 
courtesy. 


When and where did Sandra de- 
velop these personal traits? 

From birth on, of course. Partic- 
ularly in grammar school, junior high 
school (personality units), and high 
school. In her advanced technical 
training, she added courses in person- 
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ality development, personnel prob- 


lems, business ethics, office manage- 
ment. 


Is there an opportunity to specialize 
in the secretarial field? 

Yes, indeed! In fact, there are as 
many opportunities for specialization 
as there are kinds of businesses in 
the world today. For example, there 
are medical secretaries, legal secre- 
taries, secretaries in insurance busi- 


construction engineering, ra- 


dio, department stores, governmental 
agencies, etc. 


Is the secretarial field limited to wo- 
men and girls? 

No! Young men of today are 
overlooking excellent opportunities 
for entrance into the business field of 
their choice. A secretary has a 
chance to “understudy” the boss. It 
has often been said that the secretary 
really knows more about the busi- 
ness than the executive for whom he 
works. 


Where can male secretaries find em- 
ployment? 

Many, many places; particularly 
with railroads, airlines, export and 
import firms, travel agencies, gov- 
ernmental agencies, diplomatic fields, 
and the Armed Services. 


But—Must you be a secretary? 

Why not be a stenographer ? a gen- 
eral office clerk? an office manager? 
a junior clerk? an accounting clerk? 
a clerk-typist? a file clerk? a steno- 
typist? an advertising manager? a 
personnel director? a salesman? 

The same basic skills are necessary 
in order to pursue any one of these 
or other business objectives. The 
technical skills will, of course, vary 
according to the specific objective. 
But—do you have the same capabili- 
ties as your friends, do you have 
identical interests ? Surely not ! That’s 
why it’s important that you select a 
field of specialization which fits you 
—your intelligence, your personality, 
your interests. 


Finally—So—you want to be a secre- 
tary? 

So what? First, be sure it is your 
choice, your field of endeavor, your 
interest. After all, it’s your career, 
you know! If you've said “yes” to 
these factors—turn on the “green 
light”. Go ahead! Get those basic 
skills! Get those technical skills ! De- 
velop that personality! “Aim high!” 

And here’s hoping you secure the 
best secretarial position available 
when you reach that vocational em- 
ployment level. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


the “unity” sought in the field of ac- 
creditation may be removed. NAA 
sponsored by BERA and NOMA 
has shown the way for the achieve- 
ment of sound accreditation. NACBS 
has demonstrated its representation 
of the private business school field 
on a national basis, thus meeting the 
requirement of “unity”. It is to be 
hoped that shortly NACBS will take 
necessary steps to provide the kind 
of accreditation NAA already has 
provided. The sole aim of BERA 
and NOMA has been and still is 
that of securing under a_ suitable 
agency what schools, public and 


private, in all other fields have se- 
cured—sound accreditation. If and 
when that result is achieved under 
more favorable auspices I am sure 
that adjustments can and will be 
made by all agencies affected. We 
seem to be much nearer the desired 
goal than we have ever been before. 
May wise counsels prevail in the cur- 
rent attempt to solve this associa- 
tional problem by NACBS. In the 
meantime it is good to know that 
there is in effective operation a 
sound accrediting agency—The Na- 
tional Accreditation Authority for 
Private Business Schools. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION - - - 1951 


One of the major service projects of Delta Pi Epsilon 
is the development of a list of important articles in the 
field of business education for every calendar year. 
Below is presented the list for 1951, organized and 
edited by Vernon A. Musselman of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Outstanding books and 
yearbooks and complete issues of magazines devoted to 
business education are not considered in this list. They 
are omitted because obviously a yearbook devoted to a 
special aspect of business education should be a major 
contribution; likewise, a new book on some phase of 
methodology in the field of business should hardly re- 
quire further bibliographical attention. 

Many chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon contributed to the 
creation of this list. Usually two chapters of D.P.E. 
were responsible for selecting the outstanding articles 
for two months of the year. The judgments of the two 
chapters were reconciled and then the entire list was 
organized and somewhat reduced in number with the 


with brief annotations. No attempt is made to present 
this list as necessarily including the very best articles, 
Some articles that might be considered of less than top 
level importance may be included. The list does represent 
the judgments of classroom teachers as to the articles 
which they found of value. It does attempt to present a 
balanced and all-round piciure of present thinking, 
meaningful learning aids, and general trends in the field 
of business education. 

The list should be of value not only to the teacher who 
now wishes to check over the more important articles 
that were written recently, but should be of equal value 
to the student of business education who one decade, 
two decades, or even a century from now is interested in 
having a judgment as to what were considered important 
articles in the field of business education as selected by 
a large group of thoughtful and disinterested consumers 
of business education literature. 

—Herbert A. Tonne, Chairman on Planning and Co- 
ordination of Research and Service Projects, Delta Pi 

Epsilon. 


aid of a selected jury. The final selection was supplied 


ADMINISTRATION 


“The Human Side of Administration,” by 


Harvey Andruss) AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, October, 1951. 
Improvement of administration. The 
human eiement is considered and evalu- 
uted in relation to the various areas of 
the admuustrative program. 

“Twelve -Principles of Good Administra- 
tion,” by Charles B. Hicks. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ‘QUAR- 
TERLY, May, 1951. 

Admunistration is defined. Then twelve 
qualities of good administration are 
enumerated and discussed lvtefly. 

“Responsibilities of the City Supervisor 
for Determining Standards,’ by Parker 
Liles): UBEA FORUM, May, 1951. 
Values derived from standards and re- 
sponsibilities of the supervisor. Specific 
suggestions are offered for supervisors. 

“Evaluating the Physical Needs of the 

Department of Business Education,” by 
S. J. Turille BALANCE SHEET, 
October, 1951. 
The seiection of equipment. Problems in 
the selection of textbooks ana principles 
and procedures that apply to the selection 
of other business education teaching 
equipment are treated. 


BOOKKEEPING 


“Using the Small Group Process in the 
Bookkeeping Class,” by Lewis D. Boyn- 
ion. UBEA FORUM, December, 1951. 
Technical ability inadequate for book- 
keepers. Ten activities designed for 
small group participation are outlined. 

“Tax Computation—A New Step in the 
Bookkeeping Cycle,” by Robert L. Fer- 
guson. UBEA FORUM, November, 1951. 
Tax information needed by high school 
bookkeeping students. Recommendations 
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“Life-Adjustment 


are made regarding tax information 
which should complement current offer- 
ings in secondary-level bookkeeping. 
“Ten Suggestions for Improving Learning 
and Reducing Failure in Bookkeeping,” 
by M. Herbert Freeman. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, June, 1951. 


Techniques for improving the learning 

of. bookkeeping. A good teacher, employ- 
ing sound teaching procedures, is cited 
as a prinie requisite in the imtroving of 
learning and the reducing of failure in 
elementary bookkeeping. 


“Let’s Face the Facts In Bookkeeping,” 


Hanna. BUSINESS 
WORLD, September, 


by J. Marshall 
EDUCATION 
1951. 

A discussion of eight myths of book- 
keeping. The article indicates the need 
for facts, not fiction, in the area of 
bookkeeping. 


“Report of the Bookkeeping Committee,” 


(editor, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, 
Business Education Observer, November, 
1950). BALANCE SHEET, March, 
1951. 

Improvement in bookkeeping to provide 
for practical vocational training. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


“A Digest of Contemporary Thought 


About Business Arithmetic,” by Nelson 
C. Bean and William M. Polishook. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, 
May, 1951. 

Business arithmetic—a problem in edu- 
cation. Objectives, current placement, 
course content, methods of teaching, and 
teacher preparation for business arith- 
metic are analyzed. 


BUSINESS LAW 


Education Through 
Basic Business Law,” by I. David Sat- 


low. UBEA FORUM, March, 1951. 


A review of the aims of business law 
with a view toward course enrichment. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 

“What To Expect of Office Beginners,” 

by Francis L. Haskell. PALANCE 
SHEET, May, 1951. (Reprint with per- 
mission from the November, 1950, 
NOMA FORUM.) 
Company policy, business consensus, and 
school criteria relating to skills of new 
office workers. Prime prerequisites for the 
success of the beginning office worker 
are stressed. 

“What Constitutes ‘Clerical Work’ and 
How Can We Train Students To Do 
It?” by E. Duncan Hyde. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, June, 1951. 
Clerical work and its place in the cur- 
riculum. Analysis of clerical processes, 
methods of presentation, and curriculum 
placement are presented. 

“Seven Suggestions for Developing More 
Businesslikeness in Business Classes,” by 
Clarabelle McDermand. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, October, 1951. 


How business teachers can make their 
rooms more like business offices. 


CURRICULUM 

“A Teacher Turns Stenographer,” by Mary 
A. Horan. NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY, Fall, 
1951. 
Vacation work experience. Some im- 
portant aspects of business, which too 
often are not recognized in the classroom, 
are discussed. 

“Programming Business Teachers,” by I. 
' David Satlow. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
May-June, 1951. 
Nine guiding principles for the schedul- 
ing of class assignments to teachers. 
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“}-ow to Make Curriculum Changes,” by 

\. E. Schneider. BUSINESS TEACH- 
December-January, 1951. 
‘hy curriculum changes are needed and 
shy the business teacher must be alert 
io these needs. Three main considerations 
gaining cooperation, educating, and 
siudying ramifications of changes—are 
treated in detail. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

“How We Can Use Salesmanship to Re- 
cruit Superior High School D. E. Stu- 
dents,” by Joseph C. Hecht. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, January, 1951. 
Ten ways to give publicity to the dis- 
iributive education program and_ to 
attract superior students. 


“Five Steps for Coaching Individual D. E. 

Students to Better Job Efficiency,” by 
Louise S. Hitchcock. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, May, 1951. 
Five steps for D. E. co-ordinators. Con- 
crete, wlustrated suggestions are discussed 
for individualizing classroom instruction 
to supplement daily work experience of 
L). students. 


FILING 

“Some Facts and Ideas to be Considered 
in Teaching High School Students to 
File,” by Charlotte Boren. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, Dec., 1951. 
“Just a@ file clerk.” Basic difficulties in 
motivating students of filing to the point 
of achieving vocational competence are 
summarised, 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
“The A to Z In Basic Business Teaching 
Aids,” by Gladys Bahr. UBEA FORUM, 
January, 1951. 
Al list of 26 effective teaching aids, with 
ilustrations for use in teaching basic 
business. 


“Experimental General Business—A_ Chal- 


lenge to the Teacher,” by Paul Curtis. 
BALANCE SHEET, October,. 1951. 
Three frequently used methods of teach- 
ig general business. Following a critical 
analysis of teaching methods, specific 
recommendations are offered. 


“Needed Research in Basic Business Edu- 


cation in the Secondary Schools,” by 
Paul S. Lomax. UBEA FORUM, 
March, 1951. 

Investigation of four general problem 
areas of basic business. 


“Teacher Motivation of General Business,” 


by Fairy Christian McBride. UBEA 
FORUM, November, 1951. 
The “why” and “how” of enthusiasm in 


general business. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Who Is Supposed to Teach English?” 


by Emma K. Felter and John Schroeder. 
BUSINESS TEACHER, September- 
October, 1951. 

A plea for cooperation in presenting 
basi. English. Weaknesses in everyday 
English are analyzed and followed by a 
Suggested approach to their solutions. 
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“Teachers 


“The 


“American Women in Business,” by Vera 
Green. AMERICAN BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, March, 1951. 

Qualities and characteristics essential for 
advancement of American women in 
business. 


“Challenges From Beginning Teachers For 
Improvement of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation,” by John J. Gress). NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, December, 1951. 

Teaching difficulties of beginning busi- 
ness teachers as bases for improvement 
of instruction. 


“Business Teaching and Business Experi- 

ence,” by J. L. Harmon, BALANCE 
SHEET, September, 1951. 
Business experience neither practical nor 
essential for good teaching. Reasons and 
examples are related to show that actual 
work experience is illogical and imprac- 
tical due to the wide diversification and 
varying levels of business enterprises. 


“What Every Young Business Teacher 
Should Know,” by Kenneth J. Hansen. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, September, 1951. 
Seven characteristics of professional 
business teachers discussed. 


“Packaging Your Personality,” by Eliza- 


beth Kardos. AMERICAN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, May, 1951. 

Under dressed? Over dressed? Well 
dressed? A fashion authority stresses the 
importance of good taste in grooming as 
an essential element in personality de- 
velopment. 


“Guideposts to Successful Teaching,” by 


Donald J. D. Mulkerne. JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, December, 
1951. 

Guideposts for beginning teachers. The 
beginning teacher should be aware of 
certain dangers and opportunities which 
lie ahead of him during his first year 
of teaching. 


Should Meet Performance 
Standards Too,’ by S. J. Wanous, 
UBEA FORUM, May, 1951. 

Good teaching—a rarety! Values to the 
business teacher of the demonstration, 
experimental, apprenticeship, prob- 
lem-solving methods of teaching are 
stressed. 


SHORTHAND 


“Shorthand Teaching Problems: The Class 


With A Wide Range in Student Abili- 
ties,” by Harry B. Bauernfiend. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

Providing for individual differences in 
shorthand classes. 

Shorthand Preview—Why, When, 
Where, and How It Should Be Used,” 
by Mary Bugar, Ethel Rudesul, and 
Edna Skrable)e BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, December, 1951. 
Previewing, a prerequisite to success in 
shorthand. The relationship between the 
successful preview technique and achieve- 
ment in shorthand are studied. 


“Applying Work Simplification to Tran- 
scription,” by Opal DeLancey, UBEA 
FORUM, January, 1951. 

A discussion of how basic principles of 
work simplification—effective arrange- 
ment of materials, good work habits— 
may be applied to a transcription class. 


“Fallacies in Teaching Shorthand, 5-6,” by 

Louis A. Leslie. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, January-February, 
1951. 
Fifteen common teaching fallacies. Each 
is analysed to establish its undesirability, 
followed by a recommended alternative 
procedure. 


“Ten Ways to Help Shorthand Learners,” 


by Marks Lifton. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, April, 1951. 

Ten ways in which the teacher can im- 
prove achievement in shorthand. 


“How To Teach the Use of a Secretarial 


Reference Book,” by Madeline S. Strony. 
BUSINESS TEACHER, February, 
1951. 

Eight suggestions for teaching students 
to use a secretary's handbook. A ten-les- 
son course is outlined for use with 
Hutchinson’s Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries. 


TYPEWRITING 


“Standards in Typewriting,” by Fred C. 


Archer, JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, May, 1951. 

Standards — their origin and meaning. 
The “best method” approach is recom- 
mended and analyzed. 


“Suggestions To Beginning Teachers of 


Shorthand and Typing,” by Joseph B. 
Cleary. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, May, 1951. 

Aids to the beginning teacher. Techniques 
are given that are usually not presented 
in methods classes. The suggestions of- 
fered are based upon the writer's per- 
sonal experience in the classroom and 
reports from fellow teachers. 


“Trends in Typing Instruction,” by Harry 


J. Jellinek, et al. AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, March, 1951. 

A survey of purposes, trends, and new 
practices in typewriting. A comprehen- 
sive study is made of typewriting, i- 
cluding aims, grading, and areas of learn- 
ing for each semester. 


“New Discoveries In The Teaching of 


Typing,” by Louis A. Leslie and Philip 
S. Pepe. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, October, 1951. 

Why and how—correct order of presen- 
tation—grouped letter pattern practice. 


“The Correlation of A Methods Class in 


Typewriting With A Demonstration 
Class in Elementary Typewriting On 
The College Level,” by Dorothy Veon. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION QUARTERLY, March, 1951. 
Organization of the courses—the first 
week’s teaching—evaluation of student 
achievement. Benefits from student teach- 
ers’ observing an elementary class for 
the entire semester are explained. 
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Help your students 
get ahead in the world 


with typing that’s 
Worlds Ahead! 


Underwood 


— 
— 
Sen 
en 
: ‘ 
T I 
ypewriter 


teach the 
Underwood 


Send your students out in the 
business world best equipped to meet the 
demands of modern business. . . . 


Give them every advantage in con- 
venience, comfort and consistent high 
quality of work . . . by teaching them 
on Underwood All Electric Typewriters. 


Underwood offers the last word in 
typing. Fatigue and nerve strain are 
practically eliminated. Underwood All 
Electric Typing is smooth, efficient, 
rhythmic .. . the results are gratifying 
from the start. 


Students develop expert skill quickly and 
easily. They rapidly acquire the thrill of achieve- 
ment on the Underwood All Electric . . . their in- 
centive is quickened . . . and you can do a more 
thorough teaching job! 

Remember, also, that most techniques acquired on 
the Underwood All Electric Typewriter are “carried- 
over” by students and give them an advantage even 
when operating manual typewriters. 

Yes, help your students get ahead in the world. . . faster 
... with the typing that’s worlds ahead! The credit will reflect 
on you! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines. .. Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited e Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere Copyright—Underwood Corporation 


.made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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TEACH CLEANING THE TYPEWRITER 


Mary Margaret Brady 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Cleaning the typewriter need not be an unpleasant chore but an aid to 


keeping the machine in good working condition. An outline of proper cleaning 
procedures distributed to all students is one method of making certain that 
this necessary housekeeping duty is not overlooked. 


Nad effective and well organized 
procedure for the cleaning of 
typewriters is not only an essential of 
good classroom management, but it 
is also an important factor in keep- 
ing the typewriters in good operating 
condition. On the first day that in- 
structions are given for cleaning the 
machines, a mimeographed sheet of 
directions should be handed to each 
student. The student can then fol- 
low the sheet as the instructor demon- 
strates the cleaning. After the dem- 
onstration, each student should clean 
his own machine following the out- 
line on the direction sheet. When 
several classes use the typewriting 
room each day, a schedule may be 
made giving each class one day of 
the week for cleaning the machines: 
however, it should be explained to 
the students that they should clean 
the typewriters each day in an office. 

This article presents in outline 
form the steps for the student to fol- 
low in cleaning his typewriter. From 
this outline the teacher can prepare 
instruction sheets. 


Steps in Cleaning Your Typewriter 
Supplies 
All supplies are kept in the storage 
cabinet for your convenience. You 
will secure the following items for 
cleaning your typewriter : 
Dust cloth 
Brushes 
Long-handled, stiff brush 
Soft brt sh 
Type-cleaning brush 


Carbon tetrachloride or denatured 
alcohol 
Plastic type cleaner 
The procedure for cleaning your 
typewriter is as follows: 


Dusting (Daily ) 

1. Dust the cover of your type- 
writer and do one of the following 
two things with it as your teacher 
instructs : 

a. Fold it carefully and place it 

in the table drawer 

b. Hang it over the back of your 

chair with the back of the type- 

writer cover toward you. 
2. Dust the exterior of the type- 
writer with the cloth and the soft 
brush. Always brush erasure par- 
ticles and dust away from the type- 
writer. 
3. Cleaning the carriage track: 
Keeping the carriage track clean 
and free excessive oil 
is one of the essentials in main- 
taining smooth movement of the 
carriage. In order to reach as 
much of the track as possible, move 
the margin stops to the extreme 
right and left or use the margin re- 
lease to allow the carriage to be 
moved to the extreme right and 
left. 

a. Wipe the exposed surface of 

the carriage rails with a dry 

cloth. Wipe the top rail which 

is located on the under part of 


the carriage, as well as the bot-— 


tom rail which is located on the 
frame of the typewriter. 


2. Removing the platen. 
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b. Use a stiff brush to remove 
dirt from under the carriag 


where it is not possible to reach 
with the cloth. 

c. Never place oil on the car- 
riage rails; however, it is advis- 
able once a week to moisten the 
dusting cloth slightly with oil be- 
fore dusting. This is not for the 
purpose of lubricating the rails, 
but to make the dust and eras- 
ure particles adhere to the cloth 
and to prevent rust. 


Cleaning the Platen or Cylinder 

(Weekly ) 
1. Release both the paper release 
and the rachet release in order to 
relieve tension and make the platen 
easier to turn, At the same time 
this will prevent the transfer of 
the cleaning fluid to the lower parts 
of the typewriter. Dampen a soft 
cloth with either carbon tetrachlor- 
ide or denatured alcohol. Rub this 
cloth over the platen, turning the 
platen until the entire surface has 
been cleaned. This cleaning proc- 
ess will remove the glaze and dirt 
which accumulates on the platen 
and causes the paper to slip. In 
removing this glaze, it is necessary 
to rub the platen firmly. Just 
moistening it will not remove the 
glaze. A clean platen furnishes 
equalized friction across its entire 
surface to hold the paper firmly in 
the machine. 


Some typewriters, such as the L. 
C. Smith and the Remington, have 
removable platens. If so, the platen 
should be removed and _ cleaned 
once a week. After it has been 
removed from the machine, rub it 
firmly with a cloth dampened with 
carbon tetrachloride to remove the 
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gaze. While the platen is out, the 
teed rolls may be cleaned with the 
cvaning fluid. All parts thus ex- 
posed are dusted and erasure 
ccumbs removed from the platen 


trough. (Since it is a very simple 
process to take out a removable 
platen and to reinsert it, the stu- 
dents should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn this technique. ) 


Cleaning the Type 


There are three methods for clean- 


ing the type: brushing, using a liquid 
cleaner, or using a plastic cleaner. 


1. Brushing (Daily) : Brushing the 
type is a quick and _ satisfactory 
method of cleaning if done regu- 
larly so that the type does not be- 
come clogged with ink and dirt. 
a. Brush the type with a dry 
stiff brush using a forward mo- 
tion so that particles of dirt will 


be brushed from the machine 
and not into the type basket. 
b. You will find three styles of 
type cleaning brushes: 
(1) A toothbrush style for 
cleaning type on Underwoods. 
(2)A brush with several rows 
of bristles across the end for 
other models. 
(3) A brush with the bristles 
arranged in a circle at the end 
which may be used on any 
model. 
c. The type segment should 
never be brushed as this tends to 
push the dirt downward and 
causes the keys to stick. Gen- 
erally brushing with a dry brush 
is sufficient to keep the type 
clean. In brushing, always use 
a straight, stabbing motion di- 
rected toward the front of the 
machine. 
2. Liquid cleaning (Occasionally) : 
Typewriter companies put out 


cleaning fluid in bottles, but the 
use of carbon tetrachloride or- 
dered in five gallon jars and then 
poured into small bottles which may 
be tightly sealed is more economi- 
cal. 
a. Preparing the type for clean- 
ing: 
Raise all of the type in the type 
basket by pressing on the keys 
with the palm of the hand. Place 
a blotter or folded sheet of 
mimeograph paper under the 
type and then allow the type to 
return to position. This keeps 
the cleaning fluid from getting 
into the typewriter. 
b. Cleaning the type: 
Pour a little carbon tetrachloride 
into the lid of a typewriter rib- 
bon box. Dip a stiff brush into 
the fluid and brush the type un- 
til the dirt is removed. In order 
to remove all of the residue, each 
type bar should be raised indi- 
vidually and the type surface 
wiped with a soft cloth. Clean- 
ing the type with a fluid is neces- 
sary only when dirt has been al- 
lowed to accumulate. At the 
same time that the type surface 


is wiped with the cloth, the en- 

tire bar should be wiped to re- 

move dirt. 
3. Use of plastic type cleaner (Fre- 
quently ) : 
A plastic type cleaner similar to 
modeling clay is available. This 
cleaner becomes pliable when it 
is warm. Press the cleaner down 
on the type surface and the ink 
and dirt from the type will adhere 
to the cleaner. Using the palm of 
the hand, fold the soiled portion of 
the cleaner over. Impress on an- 
other section of the type surface. 
By systematically folding over the 


soiled surface of the cleaner, the 
type may be thoroughly cleaned 
and the ink will not get on the 
hands from the cleaner. A plastic 
cleaner is satisfactory if it is used 
frequently. 


Cleaning the Keyboard (Occasion- 
ally) : 

Using a soft brush, remove the 
dust from between the rows of keys. 
The tops of the keys may be cleaned 
by dampening a cloth in denatured 
alcohol and rubbing the surface. De- 
natured alcohol is suggested as it is 
a more efficient solvent for perspira- 
tion than carbon tetrachloride. 


Cleaning the Table (Daily): 
Keeping the dust removed from 
under the typewriter is an important 
part of cleaning. Lift the typewriter 
onto another table or to one end of 
the table. Be sure to have a place 
prepared to set the typewriter be- 
fore lifting it. In moving the type- 
writer pick it up from the bottom. 
Do not pick it up by the carriage as 


this injures some typewriters. "Shake 
or brush the erasure particles and 
dust from the typewriter mat; dust 
the table; replace the mat; and _ re- 
turn the typewriter to its position. 

If there are drawers in the type- 
writer table or desk, these should re- 
main empty. They may be conven- 
iently used for storage space during 
the typing period; however, unless a 
student is assigned an individual type- 
writer desk he should not allow his 
personal property to remain in. the 
drawer except during the time when 
he is in class. 


Completing the Cleaning Process 


In a well kept office every item has 
its proper place and is returned to 
that place after use. So your clean- 
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ing is not complete until you have re- 
turned your cleaning supplies to the 
storage cabinet and placed them in 
their proper positions. 


Special Suggestions in Typewriter 
Cleaning 


1. The real secret in keeping a 
typewriter clean is to prevent erasure 
grit from falling into the type basket. 
If the type segments become clogged 
with this erasure grit and dirt, the 
keys are sure to stick. If the teacher 
wishes to take the time, she can clean 
the type segment in the following 
manner : 

Use a segment pick which can be 
purchased from typewriter service 
companies. Slide this pick along the 
surface of the type bar and into the 
segment, inserting it as deeply as 
possible, then pulling it up. This will 
partially remove the accumulation of 
dirt. Then use a petroleum solvent 
which may be obtained from your 
typewriter serviceman. Wash the 
segment with this mixture, and work 
the keys until they are free and easy. 
It is then necessary to repick the seg- 
ment. This last step is essential as 
the dirt loosened by the solvent must 
be removed. 

2. Always brush dirt away from 
the type basket and towards the sides 
of the typewriter. When dirt becomes 
clogged between the type bars in the 
segment, it will cause keys to stick. 
In cleaning do not brush the type 
segment as this will tend to push the 
dirt down into the segment slots. 

3. Never oil your typewriter. Too 
little oil is better than too much. If 
a serviceman calls to make your type- 
writer repairs and adjustments, he 
will provide your typewriter with a 
sufficient amount of oil. 

4. When your typewriter does not 
operate properly, remove the sheet of 
paper on which you are typing and 
indicate on it the difficulty. This may 
be done through circling the error 
caused by the improper operation of 
the typewriter ; or, if the error is not 
evident, write a brief description on 
the paper to tell about the trouble. 
Then write the number of your type- 
writer on the paper. Probably each 
typewriter in your laboratory has 
been assigned its own number; if so, 
use this number. If not, you may 
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use the serial number for your type- 
writer which is easily found under 
the carriage on the right. Give this 
sheet of paper to your instructor so 
that it may be used as a record for 
the serviceman when he comes to 
make the adjustment. 

5. A good typewriter is a clean 
typewriter. A good typist types on 
a clean typewriter. If you keep your 
typewriter in A-1 condition and treat 
it with respect, it in turn will respond 
to you and that fifty- or sixty-word 
goal will be easier to attain. 

Special note to the teacher: No 
matter how careful you and your stu- 


dents are to keep the typewriters 


clean and in good condition, you ar 
going to need the occasional helj o 
a competent service organization. | 
most cases there is a wealth of know 
ledge available from such an organi 
zation, depending upon the spirii of 
cooperation evidenced by both the 
teacher and the company. Early inj 
the year you should make coniac 
with a representative of a reputcbl 
typewriter service company thé 
community and plan a system fo 
keeping the typewriters in repair 
You will find that a service company 
which becomes interested in you 
classroom will provide you with 
many helpful ideas and services. 


OLD COUNTRY STORE 
By Rosaire J. Belanger, Burlington, lowa 
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The sampler-type d 


shown above required about 10,000 individual strokes. The usual 


type of sampler (cross-stitch) is constructed with the use of but one letter or character— 
usually the "x," and shading or perspective is attained by proper placement of strokes and 
spaces. In this design, however, the typist employed the use of a large number of letters 
and characters to get the desired shading effects. Those used include the H, |, O, M, W, 
N, X, E, V, Z, J, S, e, A, $, %,. & colon, and period. 


This is the winning entry submitted in the Fourteenth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will 


be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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The unit of measurement in ac- 
counting is the monetary unit of the 
country in which the accounting is 
performed, — in the United States, 
the dollar. However, the monetary 
unit is a poor measure because it is 
constantly changing in size; that is, 
its purchasing power is changing. 


ices. 
Consequently, the results of the ac- 
counting processes as presented in 
the financial statements are difficult 
RANK of interpretation from year to year. 
In fact, in a time such as the present, 
CXXX B ihe businessman may arrive at falla- 
all cious conclusions when he compares 
the financial statements prepared for 
him by his accountant from year to 


To illustrate, let it be assumed that 
the sales of a certain business for 
three years are stated in its income 
statements as follows : 


$16,575 
WORT 17,350 
18,653 


If during these years the price level 
had risen, it is most likely that at 
least part of the increase in the sales 
figure is the effect of the rise in 
prices, or, in other words, the de- 
cline in the value, or purchasing 
power, of the dollar. It would be 


j possible to get a better interpretation 
< of the status of the business if the 
distortion of the results of operations 
ae caused by the change in the price 
S32. level could be removed. 


3 .. + "tis a consummation Devoutly to 
= be wish'd. 
—Hamlet, Act III, Scene I. 
— In 1936, Henry W. Sweeney pub- 
ae lished his pioneering work, Stabilized 
s and @ <Iccounting, in which he outlined a 
‘_" technique for the conversion of the 
dollar amounts in financial statements 
tistic MDL? dollars of equal purchasing 
t will MH power. There was no great interest 
in the book at the time because no 
XXX considerable change was taking place 
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ADJUSTMENTS FOR PRICE-LEVEL CHANGES 


in the price level. However, since 
World War IJ the problem has come 
to the fore because of the sharp rise 
in the price level; and accountants 
are generally in agreement that it 
would be well if the financial state- 
ments in traditional form might be 
supplemented by statements in which 
the data are converted into uniform 
purchasing-power units, so that, the 
disturbing factor of change in the unit 
of measurement having been elimi- 
nated, management might be able to 
see more clearly certain facts in the 
statements which are now obscured. 

Applying the index-number tech- 
nique to the hypothetical case above, 
let it be assumed that the average of 
the price level during the second and 
third years was 110 per cent and 125 
per cent, respectively, of that of the 
first year. The price index for the 
three years, taking the first year as 
the base, then is: 


110 
125 


The sales for the second and third 
years may be converted to the price 
level of the first year and the figures 
for the three years thus placed on a 
comparable basis by dividing the sales 
of the second and third years by the 
indexes of the price level in those 
years. The results are: 

$16,575 
Second year 15,773 
Third year 14,922 
The application of index numbers 

to the accounting figures shows that 

the sales volume of the business did 

not increase, but declined. 

In similar manner other items of 
the financial statements may be ad- 
justed. 


First year 


- ay, there's the rub... 
—Hamilet, Act III, Scene 1. 


At first blush the matter of adjust- 
ment of the accounting figures ap- 


pears quite simple: all you need to 
do. is to apply the index number. 
But what index number? Shall it 
be a general index of prices or a spe- 
cific index which measures prices in 
the industry in which the enterprise 
under consideration is engaged? 


It is not to be expected that any 
one index number of general prices 
would be suitable in all cases, for it 
is known that price-level changes do 
not affect all industries in a uniform 
manner; there are what the econo- 
mist calls “leads” and “lags.” This 
would indicate the need for specific 
indexes, at least for such industries 
which do not follow the general pat- 
tern. It will also be necessary to ex- 
amine whether all branches of what 
might be called an “industry” are 
similarly affected by the movement 
of prices. 


Then, too, there is the question 
whether the same index is suitable 
for adjustment of all items in the 
statements. It often happens that 
changes in the cost of production and 
expenses are quite different from 
those in selling prices. There is also 
the probiem of the changes in the 
prices of construction of facilities and 
acquisition of equipment. 


Although accountants agree that it 
would be desirable to have available 
statements converted into units of 
equal purchasing power, they are 
also in agreement that their prepara- 
tion will not be feasible until accept- 
able index numbers have been devel- 
oped. There can be no doubt that the 
task of developing such index num- 
bers is a formidable one. 


Classroom Treatment of the Problem 


The consideration of the price- 
level problem has heretofore been one 
of the features of all good courses in 
the analysis and interpretation of ac- 
counting data. Since the matter of. 
the conversion of accounting data 
into uniform purchasing-power units 
awaits the development of suitable 
index numbers, it would seem pre- 
mature to attempt to perform labora- 
tory problems in which such conver- 
sion is attempted. 
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ices within the U. S. Office of Evu-§ Ques 

cation or the transfer of any of ‘he Banswer 

W A S H | N 7” T O N N E W S L E T T E R functions of the Vocational Division H . .4, 

to other Federal agencies. 

‘That every effort be used by this As- J§traii'n| 

sociation to obtain full appropriations a 
under the George-Barden Bill. 

In the May issue of the JouRNAL, Louise Bernard, State Supervisor ‘That we commend our Executive 

the “Washington News Letter” indi- of Distributive Education in Virginia, Secretary and all other members and the po 

: friends who assisted in the reinstate- Biysed fc 

cated a very serious danger that all states: ment of a portion of the funds for 


funds for distributive education un- “For the past two years the writer distributive education and the alloci- -~ 
der the George-Barden Act would has been near enough to the Washing- tion of funds as prescribed by the gna API 
be eliminated. The question was ton scene to definitely state that the George-Barden Bill’. n tre 

leadership, cooperation, and active de- rate d 
asked “Who is responsible?” On the fense of Distributive Education has Since these were written, Congres ae 
basis of question raised by many been ably carried on by Dr. M. D. has reduced the appropriation for q a 


s asked “Is it the AVA Mobley, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association. As distributive education for the year Service 


that is not giving full support to a result of his efforts more of our leg- 1952-53 from $900,000 (one-half of The 
distributive education ?” islators have received a better under- the original appropriation) to $450; 


This question aroused vigorous standing of the purpose of Distribu- Bes lane : . 
q 8 tive Education than ever before in 000. This appropriation is being 


denial from four people in the field spite of the outcome of the action of divided equally among the forty-eight 
of distributive education. Brief state- the Appropriations Committees.” states and four territories resulting 

ments are given from each of the In addition to expressing her ap- i" approximately $8,650 for each, 


four. ‘ preciation for the many excellent The appropriations for none of the 
Donovan R. Armstrong, Super- articles on distributive education other phases of vocational education Mr. 


visor of Distributive Education in which have been printed in the was reduced in the slightest mannet. Chief 
Louisiana and Vice-President of Journat (the JouRNAL has main- Therefore well over twenty-five Service 
AVA responded as follows: tained the policy of equal representa- million dollars is going to other positio 


“The American Vocational Association tion of distributive education with Phases of vocational education andi Educat 
it the only professional organization the other subject matter areas of less than one-half million dollars to Branck 
that has given full support to Distribu- distributive ed 
tive Education on a national level and business education in its selection of : Divistc 
it has carried on a vigorous fight for articles since distributive education For the larger states, this cut infJmajor 
of was established as a separate area), appropriations means that to all prac-{§cation, 
tributive education. Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ss Lodie M. er- Ses: r 
ley, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- Miss odie M Clark, teach trainer | purpose the ration forffof Hig 
can Vocational Association has been of distributive education, at Indiana distributive education has  beenfJof Voc 


most active in leading and coordinat- University, says: eliminated. It falls far short of theffness I 
men in continuing funds for distribu- “T should like to tell you of two situ- 

tive education in the George-Barden ations in connection with American The comments of these fourf@but ha: 
Vocational Act. Through his efforts Vocational Association in which 1 writers are genuinely appreciated, but f#Educat 
the Congress has a much better un- have participated which should cer- they do not answer the question Divisic 
derstanding of the purposes and ac- tainly refute any erroneous ideas about y q 
complishments of distributive educa- the support we have been receiving Who killed Cock Robin” cr at least On. 
tion.” and are confident we will continue to almost gave him a death blow? Asf@bel, th 


receive from the American Vocational Vocati 
The National Association of State Association. 
should know the facts indicated that fof Edu 


Supervisors of Distributive Educa- “First, the House of Delegates of 
Cat Start it American Vocational Association if the American Vocational Associa- 
ancy, unanimously adopted fourteen resolu- tion were given the choice of an 
president, commented: tions in Minneapolis on November 30, h 
1951. These appear on page 25 of the across-t e- yagi reduction or t . 

“We are convinced that the American January, 1952, issue of the Al’A elimination of distributive education ' 
Vocational Association has been 100 Journal. Four of these resolutions funds, it would prefer the latter. The Earl 
per cent behind the Distributive Edu- have to do with distributive education. ss aida ith teak ey sition 
cation Program, and only through Explanation was given to the House opinion is t basing or still heic. by some Devel 
their untiring efforts has Congress of Delegates prior to the vote which close to the situation. “ie a 
been so informed as to enable us to made it crystal clear that AVA was : : : ivil § 
salvage even a reduced appropriation going on record as defending distribu- . Obviously the four writers feel this ington 
for Distributive Education. In fact, tive education if these resolutions were is not true. Therefore, the important iit; 
year as the thing is to find out who is responsible 
ational Association of State Super- “The first resolution quoted below re- +e Biok p Nive! 
visors of Distributive Education, I fers to the student organization, The and to eliminate the various meek profes: 
have found the American Vocational Distributive Education Clubs of Some people have indicted Senator and O 

Association and Dr. Mobley, their Sec- _ America. The intent of the others is Paul Douglass. Senator Douglass is -siagal 
retary, to be our champion at all obvious. o competent man and an economist of tension 
times. Since the American Vocational ‘That the U. S. Office of Education - Head « 
partme 
to the 
Directe 


utive € 


cation 1 


which 1 
for un 


Association represents all phases of be urged to give whole-hearted sup- great ability. He certainly could be 
Vocational Education, I can see no port to all vocational youth clubs on made to realize the lack of wisdom 


reason to suspect that certain groups a national basis. : een ee eer j 
might be willing to ‘sell out’ distribu- ‘That every effort be made to prevent sen the elimination of distributive edu 
tive education for their own interests.” the dissolution of the vocational serv- cation funds. 
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Questions of this type need to be 
answered: Why has so little effort 
een made to get the teachers of office 
training to cooperate in the develop- 
men! and maintenance of the distrib- 
utive education program? What are 
the positive procedures that can be 
used for restoring to distributive edu- 
cation the meager amount oi its origi- 
nal appropriation? Is there a desire 
n the part of some to set up a sepa- 
rate distributive education branch 
and to eliminate the other phases of 
education from Federal 


The writers of the letters from 
which the quotations were nade plead 
for unity of action. Two of them 


Mr. B. Frank Kyker, formerly 
Chief of the Business Education 
Service, has been appointed to the 
position of Specialist to Business 
Education in the Secondary School 
Branch of the State and Local School 


Sut in 

prac- 
for 
been 


Division. This is one of the three 
major divisions of the Office of Edu- 
cation, the others being the Division 
of Higher Education and the Division 
of Vocational Education. The Busi- 
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sdiscontinued as was widely believed 


but has been changed to the Business 
Education Branch of the Vocational 
Division. 

On August 26, Dr. Joseph Stroe- 
bel, the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education in the Office 
of Education, had personally assumed 


Earl P. Strong has accepted a po- 
sition as Director of the Executive 
Development Program of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has resigned his 
position in the College of Commerce, 
University of Illinois, where he was 
professor of Business Organization 
and Operation, Director of the Ex- 
tension Services for Business, and 
Head of the Secretarial Training De- 
partment since 1947. Before going 
to the University of Illinois, he was 
Director of the Utilization Depart- 
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commended the “Washington News 
Letter” for its plea for the mainte- 
nance of the distributive education 
funds. Before we can have unity we 
must find out who are the opponents 
of not only distributive education but 
of all phases of business education 
service in the Office of Education. 
There must be a real desire for unity 
which means thorough cooperation 
among all those interested. 


Finally, there must be a concerted 


‘plan of action which will result in 


unified support of the program, The 
writers of these letters and others are 
urgently invited to indicate such a 
plan. 


LATEST NEWS ON THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION REORGANIZATION 


the position of Acting Chief of the 
Business Education Branch for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr. Walter Shaw, who for a num- 
ber of years was Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education in the West- 
ern Region and who was transferred 
to the position of Field Representa- 
tive in the Vocational Division in 
charge of the North Atlantic States, 
has been transferred back to the 
Business Education Branch. He will 
be one of the program specialists in 
charge of a region, probably the 
Northern. John Pope will remain as 
Regional Agent for Distributive Edu- 
cation in the Southern Regicn ; Clyde 
W. Humphrey for the Western Re- 
gion, and G. Henry Reichert for the 
Central Region. 


EARL STRONG WITH CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


ment, Typewriter Division, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 

Dr. Strong has served as an in- 
structor at the University of Iowa 
and as Head of the Department of 
Business Education in the District of 
Columbia Public Schools. His Doc- 


tor’s degree is from New York Uni- 


versity. He is the author of several, 


books in the field of business educa- 
tion. During World War IT he was 
a training-program director in the 
Navy. 


PPP LLLP? 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 8 
single spaces from the top, set side mar- 
gins at 10 and 75 and begin typing, line 
by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike 
"%" five times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift 
lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—1I7sp, 5% 
2—14sp, 9% 
3—12sp, 13% 
4—IIsp, 15% 
5—10sp, 16%, 25sp, 8% 
6—9sp, 17%, 22sp, 14% 
7—9sp, 17%, 20sp, 18% 
8—9sp, 18%, 18sp, 20% 
9—10sp, 17%, 19sp, 18% 
10—I1sp, 15%, 22sp, 14% 
11—13sp, 13%, 25sp, 8% 
12—13sp, 12% 
13—l6sp, 7% 
12% 
15—8sp, 17% 
16—7sp, 20% 
17—5sp, 22%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 4% 
18—3sp, 25%, 3sp, 6% 
19—2sp, 26%, 3sp, 6%, Tésp, 5% 
20—Isp, 27%, 3sp, 6%, 15sp, 7% 
21—29%, 2sp, 5%, lésp, 7% 
22—36%, 17sp, 6% 
23—Isp, 33%, 19sp, 6% 
24—2sp, 57% 
25—4sp, 55% 
26—7sp, 52% 
27—I11sp, 41%, 4sp, 3% 
28—13sp, 39% 
29—12sp, 40% 
30—1I2sp, 24% 
31—13sp, 20% f 
32—15sp, 15% 
33—17sp, 14% 
34—19sp, 12% 
35—20sp, 11% 
36—2Isp, 10% 
37—2Isp, 10% 
38—20sp, 11% 
39—19sp, 12% 
40—17sp, 13% 
41—1lT6sp, 14% 
42—15sp, 14% 
43—14sp, 14% 
44—14sp, 14% 
45—15sp, 12% 
46—14sp, 12% 
47—I13sp, 7% 
48—12sp, 13% 
49—I1sp, 15% 
50—13sp, 11% 


The design constructed by following 


the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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Company 


Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Here is a book which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary, English, spelling, and word division. In three editions: Regular Gregg, 
Simplified Gregg, and Pitman. With Teacher’s Manuals and Record Sheet. 


Home Office: 


Tressler and Lipman 


Boston BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Sales Offices: 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 


This modern, effective English text for business training provides lively 
classroom materials to make teaching quicker and easier ; its clear explanations 
and thorough drill insure good business performance. 


Kanzer and Schaaf 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 


Dallas THIRD EDITION 


Real business problems build students’ understanding of the fundamentals 
of good business and equip them with a usable business vocabulary. Also in 
a Brief Edition for one semester courses. With Teachers’ Manuals. 
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a NEW program that makes 
bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


M. Herbert Freeman @ J Marshall Hanna @ Gilbert Kahn 
Simplified in content . . . simplified in organization . . . sim- 
plified in problem material ... put together and clearly 
written and illustrated in a carefully integrated, teachable pro- 
gram that will set a pattern for years to come ... a pattern 
of effective teaching and sure, direct learning . . . part of its 
power is the result of a combination of three elements: 


e LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 

¢ ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 

e HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 
Plan to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping course. 


Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use in your 
classes. Ready late this fall. Write nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36..... W, St. Dallas 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6....... {11 N. Canal St. Toronto 4........ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St. London W. C. I....51 Russell Sq. 


The book that 


YOU 
have helped to build 


NEW 
ACCOUNTING By ‘ri: 
Forkner 
AND y Prickett 
Through the guidance of many successful teachers and the 
help of many consultants, we offer you a greatly improved 
book, but one which retains the most popular features of the 
previous edition. Small businesses are emphasized in the early 
chapters. A simple four-col cash journal is introduced 
early which permits the introduction of a seven-column cash 
journal in Project 2. Self-checking procedures have been ex- 
panded, the step-by-step development has been improved, 
written exercises are new, and case problems are used for 


discussion. Numerous other refinements will be found in each 
of the chapters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


FILMS FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


a source ot more than just word spellings 
and meanings. The film stresses the im- 
portance of the dictionary as a reference 
book which contains much useful infor- 
mation about synonyms, antonyms, deriva- 
tions, prefixes, suffixes and information on 
geographical, historical, and biographical 
matter. The fundamental purpose of the 
film remains, however, the motivation of 
the “dictionary habit” especially for in- 


ab- The three films listed below are avail- THE JOB BREAKDOWN (35 mm. sound oe 7 A 
able for rent from: Audio Visual Exten- filmstrip of 73 frames). vestigating correct spellings, meanings and 
BB, sion Service, Midtown Business Center, Here is a sound filmstrip which is de- pronunciation. _Educational collaborator is 
et. The City College, 430 West 50 Street, signed to lessen the beginning office work- H. B. McDaniel, Stanford University. 
New York 19, New York. They are con-  er’s confusion. It identifies the job, lists 
cerned with increasing the efficiency Of the steps, and determines the key points BETTER CHOICE OF WORDS (one reel, 
office workers in performing their duties. for each step. As this is both good teach- sound, 16 mm. film. B & W $50 or Color 
ing and learning procedure, the film should $100). 
be helpful in the study of office proced- The problem of speaking so that one 
MOTION STUDY APPLIED TO LETTER IN- ures. may be understood does not always in- 
ly DEXING (16 mm. sound film, block and volve the ability to choose long and dif- 
white). SORTING BY TENS (16 mm. silent film, : : 
ns ug ; black and white). ficult words. The proper word in the 
One of the most important steps in the e proper place at the proper time is the 
filing of _correspondence and other papers ' As a result of a motion study, the sort- answer to most choice-of-word problems. 
is indexing. In this film, the Tennessee ing process demonstrated in this film is Word 2 be ‘cho for the person 
Valley Authority central files are used to greatly reduced. The sorting process, ee we d Ps 
illustrate the process. Shown early in the however, is only one of the clerical opera- °7 8TOUP expected to understand and to act 
study of filing, the film will help the cler- tions which is studied and improved. Other ©" them. It is the task of the speaker to 
ical worker realize the necessity of per- examples include checking invoices with develop techniques for adequate word se- 
forming this step carefully. orders and typing orders. lection. This film suggests that at times 
a wider vocabulary is the answer to being 
understood and in other cases good re- 
Is FILMS ON SPEECH AND VOCABULARY IMPROVEMENT sults may be obtained if only the speaker 
will keep a clear mental picture of what 
- The following three films on speech and overlook the dictionary as one of the most he wants to say and then select his words 


vocabulary improvement have been re- 
leased by Coronet Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. At pres- 
ent these films are to be had through 
purchase from Coronet at the prices in- 
dicated below or at film libraries. Good 
speech and adequate vocabulary is impera- 
tive to success in most vocational pursuits. 
The extremely important topic of speech 
and vocabulary improvement should not, 
therefore, be overlooked in any business 
classes and should be especially stressed in 


valuable and accessible reference books. 
In this film, the dictionary is presented as 


on that basis. Educational collaborator is 
P. R. Wendt, University of Minnesota. 


USE A KARLO 


FOR EASIER TEACHING AND FASTER LEARNING 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
STRATION STAND was designed to meet 


DEMONSTRATION cquipment for the modern type- 

writing class. With it, the teacher can 
STAND easily and conveniently demonstrate the 
correct techniques in full view of the whole 
class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


office practice classes where future recep- 
tionists, clerks and secretaries are receiving 
their final integrated training. 


LET'S PRONOUNCE WELL (one reel, 
sound, 16 mm. film. B & W $50 or 
Color $100). 


This film is designed to show how good 
enunciation and pronunciation may be 
achieved by: being clear, being natural, 
and being accurate in word usage. The 
audience follows the story of a young lad 
from his ignorance, through his awareness, 
and finally to the correction of his improp- 
er speech habits. The approach is under- 
standing and sympathetic and encourages 


the viewers to become aware of tech- 


niques for solving their own pronuncia- 
tion problems. Educational collaborator on 3 KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
this film was H. R. Douglass, University | 34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
of Colorado. | | Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
H Send me additional information on all avail- 
=! able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
LOOK IT UP! (DICTIONARY HABITS) | stration Stand. 
(one reel, sound, 16 mm. film). B & W 1 
with the dictionary in almost every class, | 
but they are nevertheless too inclined to | 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


dip E. O. Fenton, President 


Des Moines, lowa 
‘The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
: and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
exas; Jackson, Mississippi 
E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Tec‘:nique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
O. M. Correll, President 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Acc tancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Catalog on Request 
9 Granite Building 
UAKAS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn ¢ Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


A AND N 
| SPENCERIAN couecel 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 


ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Qualified for Better 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 


Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


THE COST OF BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 


Editor's Note: John E. Thiele, Senior Methods Analyst of Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, New Jersey, recently wrote an article for The Office 
which the Journal of Business Education is reproducing with special permission 
of both the author and the magazine. In this article, Mr. Thiele indicates 
some of the main reasons for letterwriting expense and makes suggestions for 
curtailing this expense. Students of typewriting and shorthand who read this 
article may understand a little more completely what business expects of 
them in the way of production when they are employed. 


How much does a dictated letter cost? 
I have seen estimates ranging everywhere 
from 25 cents to $3. Recently, with some 
assistance from our cost allocation division, 
we made an estimate of 80 cents a letter. 
As a nationwide average, we believe this 
figure is low. It is based upon phono- 
graphic transcription in a centralized de- 
partment. Stenographic transcription would 
raise the figure to well over 90 cents. 

In peak years, the Post Office Depart- 
ment carries over 17 billion pieces of first 
class mail. Assuming that 4 billion of 
these are business letters and that the 
average cost is 80 cents each, the annual 
expenditure is $3,200,000,000. Letter writ- 
ing is definitely big business. How can we 
get more for our money ? 

We can get more in two ways. First, 
through a reduction in the cost per letter, 
and second, through improvement of the 
quality of our letters. The second wav is 
even more important than the first. After 
all, the business letter is one of the best 
advertising media known. Every letter 
makes a nersonal contact, and every letter 
either builds up or tears down good will 
for the company that writes it. Therefore, 
every letter should make a good impres- 
sion, regardless of what it has to say. The 
subject matter may be trivial, but if the 
wording seems unfriendly or the tvping 
looks sloppy, the reader mav decide to 
take his business elsewhere. Then the cost 
becomes far more than 80 cents. A 25- 
cent letter is expensive if it loses an ac- 
count, and a three-dollar letter may be 
cheap if it brings in new business. 


Training Dictators and Transcribers 


Dictation and transcription represent 
seventy-five per cent of the total cost of 
letterwriting. Each expense is controlled to 
a large degree by the other. If the dic- 
tator does poor work, the transcriber loses 
time trying to figure out what he wants. 
If the transcriber does poor work, the dic- 
tator loses time making corrections or re- 
dictating. 

3yv training dictators to plan their let- 
ters, to eliminate useless words and whis- 
kered expressions, and to use simple lan- 
guage, the length of the average dictated 
letter can be reduced at least ten per cent. 
The reader’s reaction will be improved one 
hundred per cent. 

Training transcribers is a standard pro- 
cedure these days when it is almost im- 
possible to hire an experienced typist or 
stenographer. Our own training section 
consists of a typing class, a stenographic 
class, phonographic class and a key punch 
class. Applicants for typing work must 
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pass a pre-employment test before being 
assigned to class. 

The training includes speed drills, typing 
practices, letter arrangement, spelling, in- 
surance terms and the use of reference ma- 
terial. Each trainee is given a typing man- 
ual, which she keeps. She must be able 
to type at least 45 net words per minute 
before she is released from class. 

Candidates for stenography must be well 
grounded in the fundamentals of  short- 
hand before entering class. The course de- 
velops speed and accuracy. The designation 
of stenographer is not granted until the 
trainee can take dictation at 120 words 
per minute and transcribe at the rate of 
20 words per minute, with less than 2 
per cent error. 

Phonography must be taught from 
scratch. During the first two weeks of 
training, the trainees are given cylinders 
that have already been transcribed by an 
experienced operator. In the third week, 
the trainee starts making original tran- 
scriptions, which are thoroughly checked 
before being sent to the dictator. A daily 
record of her progress is kept and, when 
she is able to meet the production require- 
ments for the designation of phonographer, 
she is transferred to a transcription sec- 
tion, 

Keypunch candidates must be able to 
type and also pass a special aptitude test. 
The training consists of familiarizing them 
with the equipment, and developing speed 
and accuracy in punching. 


Production Standards—Quantity 


The third step in controlling costs is 
setting performance standards. It must be 
recognized that very few people work hard 
naturally. It is not enough to say to people, 
“Now you just keep busy and don’t waste 
time, and you will measure up to our re- 
quirements.” 

There is a wide difference in the inter- 
pretations put on that phrase, “Keep busy.” 
I have seen some typists who would sit 
at their desks and read through every piece 
of work before they started to type. They 
thought they were keeping busy. I have 
seen transcribers pick up a bulky case to 
find a claim number and stop to read the 
entire file. They would have been offended 
if they had been called down for wasting 
time. Consequently, each transcriber or 
typist should know definitely what is ex- 
pected of her and be able to figure out 
for herself whether or not she is measur- 
ing up to the requirements. If the stand- 
ard set is reasonable, the average clerk 
will have enough pride of accomplishment 


to measure up. 


What standards should be set? If there 
were an unqualified answer to that ques- 
tion, I am sure we would all have known 
it long before now. If we could say that 
every transcriber should turn out fifty 
letters a day regardless of the nature of 
the work, life for the transcription super- 
visor would be much easier. 

Some transcription work may be letters 
that are so similar in content that the 
transcriber can type them almost as fast 
as she can write, “Now is the time.” Other 
transcription work may consist of letters 
full of technical terms, may require the 
operator to look up a good many names 
and addresses and may even require some 
editing by the phonographer. 

Of two groups of phonographers, similar 
in age and experience, the group that spe- 
cializes consistently averages ten per cent 
higher individual production than the other 
group. This difference must be considered 
when setting a standard. 

The selection of a method to be used 
in measuring performance must be based 
upon the nature of the work to be meas- 
ured and the purpose for which the meas- 
urement is made. 


Production Standards—Quality 

The quality of the work that a tran- 
scriber turns out is just as important as 
the quantity. You cannot depend entirely 
upon thé number of rewrites that come 
back to the transcription department to 
judge the quality of the work done. Some 
dictators are far from critical of the typ- 
ing in the letters that they sign. Others 
will redictate rather than send the letters 
back. Of course, it is not profitable to re- 
view every piece of work that is typed 
in the transcription department before it 
is released unless an accurate count of 
errors is needed for the administration of 
an incentive plan. But a spot check is a 
necessity. We classified the different kinds 
of errors according to their seriousness 
and assigned demerit values to them. For 
example, a misspelled word rates 5 de- 
merits while the improper division of a 
word rates only 2 demerits. Strikeovers 
and careless erasures rate 5 demerits each 
but poor spacing rates only 2 demerits. 


The scale is applied by the section head 
to at least 10 full pages of typing picked 
at random from each girl’s work each 
month, as well as to all letters returned 
for rewriting. A monthly quality rating 
is then figured for each onerator, based 
upon the average number of demerits per 
page of tvping and given to her on an 
individual report sheet. 


Although there was a great deal of jok- 
ing about getting “report cards,” every 
operator was interested to know how she 
made out. It is a curious fact that there 
are a good many operators who will admit 
they are slow, but very seldom will you 
find one who will admit that she is not 
accurate. 


There are other factors affecting letter 
cost, but I believe that workers who like 
their jobs and know what is expected of 
them can be trained to produce letters at 
a reasonable cost. 
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22 DO YOU KNOW THAT 2? ? 


Ten per cent of 605 companies recently 
surveyed by NOMA answered “Yes” to 
the question “Is there an office union in 
your company at your location?” The fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn from the 
survey results: 

1. Larger companies tend to have the 

greater percentage of office unionization. 

2. Unions among white-collar workers 

have developed as have industrial unions ; 

they started in 1936 through 1939 and 
continued to grow during World War 

II and post-war periods. 

3. Only a few companies which have 

had unions discontinued them. 

4. Only 48 companies reported any re- 

cent attempt of labor unions to organize 

their office employees. 

5. The results of the survey do not seem 

to indicate a trend toward the increase 

of white-collar unions. 


: + + + 

According to “Road Maps of Industry” 
there is now one car for every family— 
every 3.6 persons. In terms of the number 
of hours a person must work to pay for it, 
the cost has dropped sharply over the years 
and the car is much better built. A factory 
worker worked only one third as long to 
earn the money for a car in 1951 as he 
did in 1920. 


+ + + 

More than one hundred million people 
are within viewing range of the TV sta- 
tions which can be established to use the 
channels assigned to 242 communities for 
non-commercial educational use. Eighty 
channels are in the very high frequency 
band—already in use; 162 are for ultra 
high frequency, said to be ready for use 
in the very near future. 

Educators in the communities which 
have been granted channels are busy or- 
ganizing the construction of TV stations 
and arranging for programs. The Federal 
Communications Commission provides a 
“firm” reservation of channels for educa- 
tion for one year. After that commercial 
interests may begin to apply for the edu- 
cational channels. Cost of building a TV 
educational station would average about 
$300,000; operation a year, about $200,000. 

+ 


In 1952, the money the average Ameri- 
can earned from January 1 to May 19 he 
must allocate to taxes—local, state and 
Federal. In 1920 he began working for 
himself on February 26; by 1940 the date 
had advanced to March 27; in 1951, it was 
April 28 when the date was formally rec- 
ognized by Congress in a concurrent reso- 
lution. The resolution provided that the 
holiday be symbolized as a day of relief 
with “such demonstrations as may seem 
appropriate, including a prayer of deliver- 
ance.” 


+ + + 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company offers to 
match 50 per cent of what an employee 
invests in company stock, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, or selected investment funds. 
In four months, 83 percent of the com- 
=? 42,000 employees have joined the 
plan. 
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Money income of the United States 
family has increased about one-fourth dur- 
ing the postwar years. Improvement about 
equaled the rise in “cost of living.” Fami- 
lies receiving money incomes of less than 
$3000 declined to about 40 per cent in 
1950; those receiving $5000 or more to- 
taled nearly 25 per cent—Bureau of the 
Census. 


++ + 

Elias Lieberman, a poet and lecturer on 
literature, complains that trying to find 
the central thought in some pedagogical 
literature is like “looking for a sailboat in 
the Atlantic Ocean. . . . Some educators 
apparently continue writing a sentence un- 
til the fountain pen they use runs out of 
ink. Then they reluctantly scratch a 
period.” 

Dr. Lieberman lists the following as 
rules of thumb: 

1. “Avoid outlining of material unless 
such an outline is definitely called for. An 
outline is not an article; it is a bit of scaf- 
folding which needs to be draped. 

2. “Avoid crowding your sentences with 
too many subordinate clauses and phrases. 
When you become suspicious of a sentence 
because of its language, rewrite it or break 
it up. 

3. “Lastly, have the courage to be sim- 
ple. Cut your article short when you are 
unnecessarily repeating yourself.” 

++ + 


Changeable type bars for IBM electric 
typewriters have been designed to increase 
the flexibility of these machines, especially 
in typing operations that require chemical, 
mathematical or other scientific as well as 
foreign language symbols. Special type 
characters such as subscripts and expon- 
ents are also included. These type bars 
are specially designed so that they may be 
readily interchanged by the typist. 

++ + 

Four out of ten men who have retired 
because of financial independence during 
the last decade have died within five years 
of their retirement. (Bored to death?) 

+ + + 

There are over 3,000 centenarians living 
in the United States today, two-thirds of 
them women. 

+ + + 

Production workers in manufacturing 
plants earn an average of $67.80 a week. 

Medical schools of the Nation have a 
deficit of $14,000,000. 

+++ 

At the end of 1950 there were 449,000 
holders of American Red Cross first-aid 
certificates in the country. As of Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, there were 1,412,000, an 
increase of 963,000. 

+ + + 

More than 186,000 Protestant and 3,035,- 
000 Catholic children are attending paro- 
chial elementary schools. The Protestant 
enrollment represents an increase of 61 
percent in fifteen years. The Catholic 
growth since 1938 is estimated at 35 per- 
cent. 


In a single year the losses of stored 
bread grains and rice totaled 33 million 
tons—enough food to keep 150 million peo- 
ple alive for a year. 

+ + 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. has perfecied 
a compact, lightweight dictating and tran- 
scribing machine which can be carried with 
ease under the arm or in a brief case, and 
yet stand heavy duty office use. 


The 11-pound, book-shaped VP Edison J 
Voicewriter has been thinned down to less § 


than 2% inches, and uses Vinylite “dia- 
mond discs” which have a capacity of 30 
minutes of dictation which the instru- 
ment plays back for the stenographer with 
full natural clarity. 
++ + 
More than 1,500,000 high school pupils 
hold jobs after school hours. In 1940, the 
total was only 300,000. 
+++ 
Automatic cost of living adjustments in 
wages are prescribed in collective bargain- 
ing contracts for over 800,000 workers. 
Similar adjustments (also known as esca- 
lator clauses) are called for in teacher 
salary contracts for about 100 cities and 
towns. 
+ 
Public libraries in cities over 100,000 
population have 4%000,000 volumes in use 
by 9,700,000 registered borrowers. 
++ + 
Ten years ago, the average adult 25 
years and over had completed only 86 
years of schooling. Today his educational 
attainment is up to 9.3 years. 


How to Make 
INVIS]8Le 
Erasures 


With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 


Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must. satisfy you 
— or your money back. 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 


The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


(See pages 36 and 37 for news items) 


Recently elected officers of the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association . . . Adela Hale (left) accepts Alpha lota Char- 


Reading from left to right: Hulda Vaaler, secretary; Earl G. Nicks, vice president; E. C. ter from Mrs. Beth R. Keyes. 
McGill, president, and Vernon V. Payne, treasurer. 


J. R. Meehan . . CEANYC Head C. B. Hicks . . DPE Exec. Sec. Paul S. Lomax... UBEA Pres. Evan M. Croft... Heads WBEA 


Curtis G. Benjamin, president of McGraw-Hill Book Company, plays host to prominent educators attending the International Economic 
Course of the International Society for Business Education . . . Pictured above left to right: Curtis G. Benjamin, President, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; Samuel Schaffner, Professor, Superior Schoo! of Commerce, St. Gall, Switzerland, Secretary-elect of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education; Ivan Larsson, School Director, Sales Training !nstitute, Stockholm, Sweden, President-elect of the International 
Society for Business Education; Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey, Editor, Journal of 
Business Education; H. O. Damgeard-Nielsen, Managing Director, Danisco, Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark, President, International Society 
for Business Education; Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, President United States Chapter, International Society 
for Business Education; A. Latt, Professor, Cantonal Business School, Zurich, Switzerland, Secretary, International Society for Business Educa- 
sion; Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, Past-president United States Chapter, International Society for Business Education, Advisory 
Editor of Journal of Business Education. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS 


At recent meetings, officers were elected 
by Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity, 
Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation, Western Business Education As- 
sociation, and United Business Education 
Association. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and pictures of some of the 
officers are printed on page 35. 


CEA of New York City 


James R. Meehan, chairman of the 
Business Education Department of Hunter 
College has been elected president of the 
Commercial Education Association of New 
York City. The other new officers are: 
Harold Baron of Lafayette High School, 
first vice president; Charles H. Forrest of 
the Drake Schools, second vice president ; 
Sydney Klevorick of Central Commercial 
High School, treasurer, and Margaret M. 
Killelea of John Adams High School, 
secretary. 

The newly elected presidents of the as- 
sociations affliated with the Commercial 
Education Association are: Isidore Green- 
berg, Accounting and Commercial Law; 
Eugene Corenthal, Distributive Education ; 
Margaret M. Killelea, Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers; Dorothy F. Haydon, Pitman 
Shorthand Teachers: and Charles H. For- 
rest, president of the Private Schools As- 
sociation. 

The association announced the forma- 
tion of an advisory committee on Cur- 
riculum with Professor Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University as Chairman. This 
committee is to study the findings and 
evaluate the recommendations of the re- 
cently completed survey of Business Edi- 
cation in the Academic and Vocational 


High Schools of New York City. 


Mountain-Plains Group 


At the business meeting, held in connec- 
tion with the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Conference in Denver, Color- 
ado, last June, the following officers were 
. elected: President, E. C. McGill, Emporia 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
vice president, Earl G. Nicks, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; secretary, 
Hulda Vaaler, University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion, South Dakota; treasurer, 
Vernon V. Payne, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

The next convention is to be held at the 
YMCA Camp at Estes Park next June, 
with Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College. of Education, Greeley, as general 
chairnian., 


Western Business Education Association 
Evan-M. Croft, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, was elected president 
of the,;Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation at the convention of this group, 


3%. 


held at the Claremont Hotel in Oakland, 
California, last Spring. Other officers of 
the association are: Vice president, Eugene 
J. Kosy, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg; secretary, Bessie B. Kaufman, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
California; treasurer, Inez Loveless, Wil- 
lamette High School, Eugene, Oregon. 


United Business Education Association 


Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, School 
of Education, New York University, is 
the new president of the United Business 
Education Association. Dr. Lomax has 
served on the Executive Board of the as- 
sociation for three years and as vice presi- 
dent since 1951. He is also chairman of the 
UBEA-NOMA Committee on Business 
Entrance Tests. 

Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was named 
vice president. Dr. Douglas is a member 
of the UBEA’s National Council repre- 
senting the Central District. Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
was elected treasurer, Dr, Yerian repre- 
sents the Western District. 

National Council members elected by 
mail ballot for three-year terms include: 
Eastern District, Estelle S. Phillips, Super- 
visor of Business Education, District of 
Columbia schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Southern District, Gladys Peck, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Depari- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; Central District, Ray L. Rupple, 
Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Mountain-Plains District, Earl G. 
Nicks, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; and Western District, Philip B. 
Ashworth, Assistant Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, San Diego, California. 


Hicks Becomes DPE Executive Secretary 


Charles B. Hicks, assistant professor in 
the Department of Business Organization, 
College of Commerce, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, has been named Executive 
Secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, National 
Honorary Graduate Fraternity in Business 
Education. Dr. Hicks has been a member 
of the faculty at Ohio State University 
since 1949. He is in charge of the Secre- 
tarial and Office Management programs. 

Dr. Hicks’ first teaching position was at 
North .Muskegon High School, North 
Muskegon, Michigan. He taught at West- 
ern Michigan College for part of a year 
before serving in the Army from April, 
1943, to February, 1946. He returned to 
Western Michigan College after being dis- 
charged from the Army, where he taught 
until June, 1947. He was a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan from 


that time until accepting his position at 
Ohio State University. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, his Master's 
degree is from Columbia University and 
his Doctor’s degree is from the Univers ty 
of Michigan. 

Dr. Hicks was awarded the Delta Pi 
Epsilon award for significant research in 
1949, 


Peterson Heads Junior 
College Association 


Basil H. Peterson, president of Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, California, 
was elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, in June. Dr. Peterson has 
been serving as a member of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. He succeeds 
Dorothy M. Bell, president of Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

Col. Frederick J. Marston, dean of Kem- 
per Military School, Boonville, Missouri, 
was elected vice-president. Three new 
members of the board of directors are 
E. L. Harvin, president of the Del Mar 
College, Corpus Christi, Texas; P. F. 
Gaiser, president of Clark College, Van- 
couver, Washington; and Leo A. Wads- 
worth, director of Chaffey College, On- 
tario, California. 

Nearly 450 of the country’s 600 junior 
colleges are members of the association. 
More than 300 delegates attended the three- 
day convention. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association has been 
scheduled for Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Friday evening and 
Saturday morning, November 7 and 8. 

President Raymond W. Morgan, of 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced that sessions will 
be held in shorthand, typewriting, all so- 
cial business subjects, and problems of 
private schools. The election of officers for 
the next year will be part of the Friday 
evening program. Alexander I. Hartman, 
The Robert Morris School, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


Galveston Host City 
for Southwestern Group 


Elaborate plans are being made by com- 
mittees in charge of the October conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Private Com- 
mercial Schools Association. Meetings will 
be held on October 17 and 18 in the Gal- 
vez Hotel. The program committee and 
the entertainment committee have been 
working together so that all private busi- 
ness school people will be able to mix 
business and pleasure and benefit from 
both. 

The officers of this group are E. C. 
Ford, Massey Business College, Houston, 


' Texas, president; T. H. Rutherford, Rutii- 


erford-Metropolitan School of Business, 
Dallas, Texas, vice president; J. D.:Liv- 
ingston, Brantley-Draughon College, Fort 
Worth, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 
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SBE Meets in New York City 


Ore hundred four members of the 

wenty-sixth International Economic 
Course of the International Society for 
Business Education departed for home or 
further touring of the United States on 
August 30. Two weeks of field trips and 
lectures had left them slightly weary but 
satistied with the program provided for 
them by the United States Chapter of the 
Society, Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, President. 

General information and background of 
business and business education were pro- 
vided through lectures which included the 
study of commerce in the United States ; 
education for commerce in secondary 
schools; oil in the American economy, re- 
tailing and training for retailing in sec- 
ondary and collegiate schools of business; 
teacher education; money and banking; in- 
surance; office machine mechanization; 
textbook publishing and distribution; and 
agriculture. 

A visit to the United Nations; tours of 
department stores, insurance offices, and 
book publishing companies; trips by bus 
and by boat through and around New York 
City were made the first week. For three 
days the group visited Washington and 
were able to take most of the sight-seeing 
trips in and around the city. For two days 
they were guests of the International 
Business Machines Corporation and_ the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation in 
Endicott, New York. The remaining time 
was spent in New York City. 

Several organizations participated in the 
program by serving as hosts at various 
luncheons and dinners and providing speak- 
ers. A few of these were Port of New 
York Authority, Shell Oil Company, 
South-Western Publishing Company, New 
York University, Columbia University, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, McGraw-Hill 
Book Publishing Company, Washington 
Board of Trade, the National Business 
Education League who entertained at 
Howard University, International Business 
Machines Corporation, Remington Rand, 
Underwood Corporation, and Royal Type- 
writer Company. This list does not in- 
clude the many firms which sent literature 


and product samples for distribution at 


the course, nor the teacher organizations 
which cooperated to make the course a 
success. 

Twelve: countries were represented— 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. The members from the United 
States came from twenty-four states and 
made up about two-fifths of the total 
group. 

Next year’s host chapter will be Italy, 
whose delegates have already met with the 
Present and future officers of the society 
to make preliminary plans. The retiring 
president, H. O. Damgaard-Nielsen from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, is being succeeded 
by Ivan Larsson, Stockholm, Sweden; the 
retiring secretary, Dr. A. Latt, Zurich, 
Switzerland, is being replaced by Dr. 
—. Schaffner, of St. Gall, Switzer- 
and, 
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in making one of the 


Professor Yousef, an Egyptian delegate, 
“thanksgiving” 
speeches customary after the group is en- 
tertained, remarked that the United States 
Navy slogan “Join the Navy and see the 
world!” be changed to “Join the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education to 
see the world and have a good time.” 


ABWA Convention Plans 


Lyda McHenry, president of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association, has an- 
nounced that Richard C. Gerfen, Northi- 
western University, will be program chair- 
man for the National Convention of the 
group in New York, December 29-30. 

Joseph Moriarty, Fordham University, 
will have charge of local arrangements 
and convention details. Hyla Snider, Con- 
necticut College for Women, will be the 
exhibits chairman for the convention. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


The 86th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, na- 
tional business education honorary ftra- 
ternity, was installed at Texas Technologi- 
cal College late in April. The service was 
held at the Hilton Hotel in Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Four honorary members were initiated 
as charter members: Mrs. Addie Belle 
Mauzey, Texas Technological College; 
Bessie Bullock, Lubbock Senior High 
School; Mrs. Ethel K. Terrell, a former 
member of the teaching staff at Texas 
Technological College, and Harrison J. 
Cameron, Jr., a member of the teaching 
staff in the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Texas Technological College. 


181st Chapter of Alpha lota 


A chapter of Alpha Iota Honorary 
Business Sorority has been installed at 
Adela Hale School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
The charter was presented to Adela Hale 
by Mrs. Beth Keyes, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Regional Councilor tor the South Central 
States Association. 


cago, Illinois, on May 30-31. 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Chicago Convention 


Jeron La Fargue, Sulphur High School, 
Sulphur, Louisiana, was elected national 
president of the Future Business Leaders 


of America at the convention which was 


held at The Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
Other of- 
ficers elected are: Secretary, Harriet Con- 
rad, Waynesboro High School, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia; treasurer, Joan Brown, 
Clay-Genoa High School, Genoa, Ohio; 
and vice  presidents—Eastern District, 
Francis Criss, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania; Southern Dis- 
trict, Pat Brown, Marietta High School, 
Marietta, Georgia; Central District, Bill 
Lambert, Lawrence Central High School, 
Lawrence, Indiana; Mountain-Plains Dis- 
trict, Bernard Shrub, Shawnee Mission 
High School, Merriam, Kansas; and West- 
ern District, James Bagwell, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena, California. 

Christiansburg (Virginia) High School 
Chapter received the Hamden L. Forkner 
plaque which was awarded for the best 
program of chapter activities based on the 
purposes of the organization. The Fran- 
cis Joseph Reitz (Evansville, Indiana) 
High School Chapter received honorable 
mention in this classification. The : Loui- 
siana State Chapter was awarded a ban- 
ner for the best convention attendance and 
a plaque for the best convention exhibit. 

The convention was attended by approxi- 
mately 300 delegates of state chapters, 
representatives of local chapters, sponsors, 
and advisors. 

The national FBLA organization is com- 
posed of more than: 600 chapters: in ‘col- 
leges and secondary schools throughout 
the United States. The organization is 
sponsored by the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
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INTEREST 


Slaughter and Poe Advanced by Gregg 


Robert E. Slaughter, vice president of 
the Gregg Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company has been made _ general 
manager of the Gregg Division. 

Roy W. Poe, formerly director of Gregg 
College (now a division of Northwestern 
University), has joined the Gregg execu- 
tive staff as Managing Editor of Gregg’s 
book department and as an editorial asso- 
ciate of Gregg’s magazine department. 


Camisa Made Jersey City Supervisor 


Lawrence J. Camisa has been appointed 
supervisor of business education in Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, succeeding Dr. Fos- 
ter Loso, recently deceased. 

Mr. Camisa has been a business teacher 
in the Jersey City high schools for the 
past twenty years and has. taught both 
day and evening classes in other New 
Jersey cities and in St. Peter’s College. 
His Master’s degree is from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Calvert Becomes Editor-in-Chief 
of American Book Company 


The new editor-in-chief of American 
Book Company is Dr. Everett T. Calvert, 
who for the past 11 years was principal of 
Washington Elementary School, Pasadena, 
California. A native of California, he has 
taught in one-teacher rural elementary and 
in urban high schools there, at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and at Yale 
University. He is a graduate of LaVerne 
College and his Doctor’s degree is from 
Yale University. 

During World War IT. Dr. Calvert as a 
first lieutenant in the Marine Corps was 
in combat service in the Philippines and at 
Okinawa. 

In his new position, Dr. Calvert will suc- 
ceed W. W. Livengood. of the editorial 
staff of American Book Company since 
1912 and Editor-in-Chief since 1931. Mr. 
Livengood will assume new duties as Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President. 


MacArthur Joins Remington Rand 


James H. Rand, president of Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., announced on July 31, that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
had accepted the chairmanship of the cor- 
poration’s board of directors. The direc- 
tors increased their number to fourteen in 
adding the general to the board. Mr. Rand, 
who has been serving also as chairman, 
will continue as president of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Rand revealed that Remington 
Rand’s original offer of the board chair- 
manship to General MacArthur occurred 
nearly three years ago but at that time 
General MacArthur felt his duties in the 
Far East were of such importance to the 
nation that he could not accept despite 
his strong personal desire to do so. 
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New Position for Anthony Lanza 


Anthony Lanza has resigned his posi- 
tion in the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at New York University to accept 
a teaching position at Valley Stream, 
Long Island, New York, in the Business 
Education Department. Before joining the 
teaching staff at New York University he 
held positions in Union Hill High School, 
Union City, New Jersey, and New York 
State Institute of Arts and Applied Sci- 
ences. 


Dr. De Mond Heads Department 
in Washington, D, C. 

A. L. De Mond, a former teacher of 
bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic at 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed to Head of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Division 2, 
Washington. This position was vacated by 
Dr. Irene Hypps who was appointed to a 
position on the Board of Education in 
Washington. Dr. De Mond has his office 
in the Morse School, Fifth and R Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 


Private School Enroliment Survey 


According to a recent survey by Dean 
W. Geer Company, the highest increase 
for summer term enrollment reported was 
20 per cent, but this was offset by a re- 
port of 20 per cent decreased enrollment 
from another school. The average enroll- 
ment for the summer of 1952 was about 
2.4 per cent above last year, with some 
schools reporting that while their summer 
classes were larger, some of the students 
were taking only typing, or one subject, 
and not substantial courses. 

The survey showed that advance en- 
rollments for the fall term appeared to be 
about 10 per cent above what they were at 
the same time last year. Replies ranged 
from a school reporting a 33 per cent in- 
crease in advance enrollment, to another 
reporting 15 per cent decrease. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Edith C. Moore, Leominister, Massa- 
chusetts, for thirty years a teacher in 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, died June 5. 


Effie Smither (Mrs. Alfred S. Hun- 
ley), author of Gregg Medical Shorthand 
Manual, died last May after a lingering 
illness. 


Ralph Alva Wentz, supervisor of 
business education in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and head of the Department at 
Stockton College, died in May. ' 


Arthur R. Williams, professor emeri- 
tus of Illinois State Normal University, 
died recently after a brief illness. 


Alexander L. Sheff Honored 


Alexander L. Sheff, executive director 
of the Speedwriting Institute, has bee 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctcr of 
Commercial Science by the University of 
Maryland. He was so honored “because of 
his outstanding contribution to the field of 
commercial education,” university officials 
said. 

Prior to his association with the Speed. 
writing Institute, he served as director of 
the Eastern Secretarial School. His A.B 
degree is from CCNY and his Bachelor’ 
degree is from Columbia University. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Rosaire J. Belanger was the winner in 
the Fourteenth Annual International Type- 
writer Art Contest, conducted by Julius 
Nelson, of Baltimore. The winning de- 
sign is shown on page 26. 

There were a total of 932 entries from 
136 schools in the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Most of the 
designs were typed with black ribbon, al- 
though a fairly large percentage employed 
colored ribbons, with several showing as 
many as six different colors on one de- 
sign. Techniques used varied from the 
simple cut-out type to the most elaborate 
cross-stitch and strike-over shaded de. 
signs. The most popular of the subjects 
was animals. Portraits of Presidents were 
quite popular and were led by Washington, 
Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt. 


Penmanship Contest Winners 


First and second places in the annual 
penmanship contest sponsored by _ the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges went to Dakota Business College, 
Fargo, North Dakota, and Calgary Busi- 
ness College, Calgary, Ontario, Canada, 
respectively. Placing third was Alhambra 
Business College, Alhambra, California. 

The contest is conducted each year un 
der the direction of F. Leland Watkins 
and Col. Dale E. Spencer of Kissimmee, 
Florida. 


National Business Show 


The 1952 National Business Show is 
scheduled for Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, October 20-25. “The new prod- 
ucts to be introduced represent an enor- 
mous investment in research and inventive 
production on the part of the Office Ma- 
chine and Equipment Industry,” declared 
Rudolph Lang, Managing Director. ‘The 
products, services and management tech- 
niques shown at the Palace are valued at 
well over a million dollars. Their proper 
application and use will return many-fold 
the amount of the investment by American 
businesses which take advantage of the 
latest developments to increase the pro- 
ductivity of their offices.” 

The nation’s industrial production is 
completely dependent on the ‘machine tools 
of management’, said Mr. Lang. “It is in 
the office that every effort to produce out 
real wealth receives its initial push. Thus 
the manufacturers of office machines and 
equipment are aware that their industry 
is truly ‘the industry behind the operations 


of all industry’. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


H ward B. Lloyd, manager of the 
Dra e Secretarial School in Orange, 
Nev Jersey, has been made president of 
the New Jersey chain of Drake Col- 
lege. Inc., with schools in Orange, 
Nev irk, Elizabeth, Passaic, Plainfield, 
New Brunswick, and Perth Amboy. He 
succceds William C. Cope, who has re- 
tirec. 


Everett O. Fenton, head of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was recently honored by a feature 
story in the Des Moines Sunday Register 
on lis rise from farm boy to prominent 
business educator. Last July. he was 
awarded an honorary Doctor's degree 
by Long Beach College. 


Spencerian College of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has moved to its own build- 
ing located at 2800 West Wright Street. 
The building was formerly occupied by 
a telephone company and has been com- 
pletely remodeled. It contains thirteen 
recitation rooms, two laboratories, a 
library, student lounges, and administra- 
tive offices. Ethelyn M. Bennett is the 
president of the school. 

In June of this year, Arthur F. Tull, 
president of The Business Institute in 
Detroit, purchased Detroit Business 
University, where he was a_ teacher 
from 1903 until 1906. He incorporated 
The Business Institute in 1906. Mr. Tull 
plans to continue the operation of the 
Detroit Business University in the pres- 
ent location and L. W. Tremain will 
remain on the staff as director. Mr. 
Tremain has been with the Detroit Busi- 
ness University for forty-one years. 


Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has been recognized as a Junior Col- 
lege and will be known henceforth as 
Fisher Junior College, A Professional 
School for Secretaries. The change of 
name has been authorized by the Board 
of Collegiate Authority of the Depart- 


ment of Education of the State of 


Massachusetts. 


Vida M. Holsey has sold the Decatur 
Secretarial School to H. M. Owen, Jr., 
of Brown’s Business College, Decatur, 
Illinois, and the two schools have 
merged under the latter name. Miss 
Holsey has purchased Ellis Business 
College, Elgin, Illinois, and has taken 
over full management of this school. 


H. J. Bolen has opened a new school 
in Savannah, Georgia, in a three story 
building, close to the downtown area. 
The new school is to be known as 
Bolen’s Business College. 


Alberta E. Bauman, Director of The 
Pinkerton School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced that Edna M. 
Reitz has become associated with the 
school as a member of the Public Rela- 
tions Staff and as a teacher of business 
English. Miss Reitz has been Dean of 
Girls and Administrative Assistant at 
Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Quinnipiac College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has merged with Larson Col- 
lege in the same city. Each school will 
retain its separate identity under the 
supervision of Samuel W. Tator, of 
Quinnipiac College. Eight members of 
the Quinnipiac College board were 
named to act on the new Board of 
Trustees of Larson College and they 
will serve along with four members of 
the old Larson College Board. Mr. 
Tator has been elected president. 


Elmer A. Guise, president of Tulsa 
Business College, and Mrs. Lieta M. 
Guise, vice president of the school, held 
open house in their new building late in 
May. The new building is air condi- 
tioned, lighted with fluorescent lights, 
modernistically designed and _ scienti- 
fically decorated. 


DOCTORATE AWARDS 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
was awarded to Woodrow W. Baldwin 
by the Graduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, in 
June. Dr. Baldwin is on the staff of the 
Business Education Department at 
UCLA. 


Erwin M. Keithley, a member of the 
staff of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at University of California, Los 
Anveles, has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education by the Graduate 
Division of that school. Before going to 
California, hé taught in the public 
Schools of Milwaukee. 


Louis C. Nanassy, associate professor 
Business Education at New Jersey 
ate Teachers College at Paterson, 
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of Education degree by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, last June. 


Northwestern University has awarded 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree to Leo 
L. Nussbaum, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the University of Du- 
buque. 


William G. Savage, assistant professor 
of Business Education at the University 
of Detroit, recently earned his Doctor's 
degree from Columbia University Teach- 
ers College. 


F. DeVere Smith, head of the secre- 
tarial-training program at the University 
of South Carolina for the past five years, 
has been awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by the University of 
Kentucky. 


News for Typewriting 
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ERASERSTIK 


—the new trend 


Progressive instructors who 
have standardized on 
EraserStik 7099 and 7099B 
as the modern and better 
method of erasing... . 
will be happy to meet 
two new members of the 
EraserStik family 

7077 and 7077B (with 
brush). 

These new, blue-pol- 
ished beauties are ideal 
for keeping carbon copies 
clean. They whisk away 
carbon smudges and clean 
pencil marks like magic. 

As a teacher, you know 
that executives do not 
appreciate having to read 
a smudged and “tree” 
marked carbon copy. 
EraserStik is the last word 
in all-around typing clean- 
liness and efficiency. It's 
important that you plant 
the EraserStik habit in 
your students before they 
enter the business world. 


Before recommending 
that your Supply De- 
partment order 7077 
and 7077B, we suggest 
that you send for sev- 
eral samples to use for 
instruction and demon- 
stration in your class- 
room. Please write on 
your school letterhead. 
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HOW TO ESTABLISH AND OPERATE A 
RETAIL STORE, O. Preston Robinson 
and Kenneth B. Haas, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 435 pp. $5.00. 


This is the second edition of the popu- 
lar retailing book which first appeared in 
1946. 

Those who have used the first edition 
are familiar with the excellent tables, 
graphs, charts, and drawings which make 
this text so interesting. All the tables and 
figures have been revised to include the 
latest statistics. 

A new chapter on “Outside Selling for 
Retailers,” shows store owners how to 
build sales through personal contact with 
customers. There is also new material on 
“Self-service” and “Robot Selling” as well 
as details on Unit Control. 

The book is much larger than the first 
edition as in addition to the new materials 
presented, teaching aids in the form of 
questions and problems have been included. 

The topics covered are: choice of loca- 
tion, capitalization and control of expenses, 
management and layout, records and ac- 
counts, stock, personnel, advertising and 
display, selling techniques. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL-AMERICAN 
YOUTH, A FURTHER LOOK, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 402 pp. $2.00. 


This book is a revision of the book first 
published in 1944. It gives all of the basic 
material of the first book and includes a 
significant chapter, the last one, “Educa- 
tion for All-American Youth Moves For- 
ward” which deals with innovations in the 
high school developed since 1947. Included 
in this chapter are new concepts of guid- 
ance, community relations, the curriculum, 
and vocational education. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 6th Edi- 
tion, by D. D. Lessenberry and T. 
James Crawford, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 340 pp. 
Complete text, $2.40; Workbooks Parts 
I and Il, 68c; Parts Ill and IV, $1.08; 
Tests in sets of four, 28c. 


The popular features of the former edi- 
tions of 20th Century Typewriting (first 
published in 1927) are retained in this 
edition and many of them are improved. 

The subject matter is organized into 
cycles of practice with three different 
types of objectives: exploration, — skill- 
building, and control. In the beginning 
work these objectives are met through a 
lesson plan which provides conditioning 
practice, fixation practice, and problem 
typing. In part II, the skill pattern for ad- 
vanced lessons is adapted to a week’s 


40 


work, as follows: Lessons 1-3: Learning 
the Nature of the Problem; Lesson 4: 
Skill Building; and Lesson 5: Production 
Typing. (Teachers will be glad to learn 
that it is suggested that grades be given 
on material produced in the fifth lesson 
only.) Parts III and IV emphasize maxi- 
mum production performance. 

Throughout the text, speed is measured 
in “cwpm”, correct words per minute. This 
plan “clearly identifies the speed accom- 
plishment, and the number of errors clearly 
identify the accuracy accomplishment.” 

A teachers’ manual is furnished free to 
every teacher. A roll of honor, typewrit- 
ing speed charts, and certificates are avail- 
able free of charge for motivation; pins 
are sold at reasonable prices. A series of 
achievement tests will be provided each 
teacher for each part of the text. The test 
consists of timed writing, proofreading, 
punctuation, and problem typing materials. 
Two workbooks are also available for first 
and second year work. They include error 
charts, achievement graphs, centering 
scales, letterheads, and business forms. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, by Paul A. Carlson, Ham- 
den L. Forkner, and A. L. Prickett, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 501 pp. $2.40. 


Every new edition of the 20th Century 
Bookkeeping is a milestone in business 
education. This twentieth edition is no ex- 
ception. The revision is not as drastic as 
that of some of the previous editions; 
nevertheless, numerous changes have been 
made. 

The book has been brought up to date in 
terminology and especially in its presenta- 
tion of handling payroll records. The 
spiral development of the bookkeeping 
cycle has been continued. Books of ac- 
count are introduced gradually. For ex- 
ample, in Part I, the four-column general 
journal is presented in its simplest form 
and along with a six-column worksheet 
without adjustments, unnecessary at this 
stage because no adjustments are required. 
Further elements are introduced at each 
new presentation of the cycle. As in the 
previous edition, the worksheet is pre- 
sented very early in the book and its scope 
gradually increased. The non-merchandis- 
ing approach of the 19th edition is con- 
tinued. Lines in the various accounts are 
numbered serving as a basis for ease in 
checking and working with students. 

As usual, workbooks are available sep- 
arate from the textbook; achievement 
awards can be given; a teacher’s key, a 
teacher’s manual are available; and, as is 
characteristic of the previous editions, a 
new series of objective achievement tests 
will be provided upon request. 


THE RESEARCH PAPER, 2nd Edition, by 
Lucyle Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 85 pp. 
Like the first edition, this completely re. 

vised and enlarged text treats library 

usage and writing technique as one in- 
tegrated procedure. Students are guided 
graphically through each successive step 
in using the library resources and in writ- 
ing a source paper. Enlarged illustrations, 
many more examples, planned exercises 
for each step of the procedure, and colored 
ink to emphasize the point under discus- 
sion all help in making the second edition 
even more invaluable than the first. 
Students and teachers find this paper- 
bound reference useful long after the 
composition class has ceased to exist. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, Ernest A. 
Zelliot, Editor, American Business Edu 
cation Yearbook IX, 1952, New York 
University Bookstore, New York 3, 
New York, 402 pp. $3.75. 

This important yearbook published an- 
nually and jointly by the National Busi- 
ness Education Association and the East- 
ern Business Teachers Association gives a 
comprehensive presentation of administra- 
tion and supervision in business education. 
Thirty-one business educators contributed 
to this yearbook and Ernest Zelliot was 
aided by three associate editors—Verner 
L. Dotson, William M. Polishook, and 
Arthur L. Walker. 

Among the numerous topics covered are 
Federal, state, and local supervision ; intra- 
and inter-school relationships; budgeting, 
teacher qualifications, certification, selec- 
tion and assignment; in-service teacher 
education; rating and evaluating of teach- 
ers; teacher supervision; teachers’ meet- 
ings and conferences; curriculum construc- 
tion and course-of-study construction; 
selection and maintenance of equipment; 
standards of achievement; guidance, selec- 
tion, placement and follow-up procedures; 
community resources; visual aids; co- 
operative business education; adult busi- 
ness education, administration and super- 
vision in private schools; and public rela- 
tions. 

In no sense a criticism of the book but 
rather as an indication of the rapid 
changes that have taken place, it can be 
mentioned that some of the discussion of 
the Federal situation in regard to business 
education is already history. Nevertheless, 
an understanding of history is important 
for an understanding of present develop- 
ments. 


(Additional Reviews on next page) 
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ACC 2>UNTING TRENDS TECH- 
N! UES IN PUBLISHED CORPORATE 
Al NUAL REPORTS, 1951, New York: 
A: erican Institute of Accountants, 176 
py $10.00. 


Tl's fifth annual survey is a major 
cont: bution to the development of the 
acco: nting field. It shows clearly the trends 
in accounting thought. The teacher of ac- 
counting will find this book particularly 
useful in helping him give his students 
the present trends. Textbooks by their 
very nature are conservative and tend to 
follow old line practices. 

The report shows that management is 
trying to give greater accountability to 
management in particularly and the pub- 
lic in general. Such terms as surplus, de- 
preciation, uncollectible accounts, etc., are 
being used far less frequently than for- 
merly. Another fact worth noticing among 
many is in 1950, 136 companies out of 525 
were using the LIFO method of deter- 
mining inventory as compared to 98 in 
1949. 

The bulletin is presented in rather tech- 
nical form and therefore will be useful 
only to the instructor and his more ad- 
vanced students who are working on spe- 
cial projects. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEAKING, by 
Wilbur E. Gilman, Bower Aly, and 
Loren D. Reid, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 608 pp. $4.00. 
Although this book has been prepared 

primarily as a text for a college level 

course in public speaking, it is one which 
should be of interest to the business edu- 
cator on either the college or secondary 
educational level. Every enterprising teach- 
er should have available an up-to-date 
general text on the art of public speak- 
ing for his personal use and for profes- 
sional guidance in  inculcating better 

speech habits among his students. Im- 

provement of speech is an especially wor- 

thy aim in the grooming of students for 
business careers. 


Fundamentals of Speaking has a num- 
ber of features which should make it of 
special interest to the alert business edu- 
cator. It has an excellent discussion of 
the mechanics of speech which should be 
of special interest to any one concerned 
with that area of paramount business im- 
portance, effective use of the voice. The 
text has a very good chapter on confer- 
ence technique with the importance of the 
business conference not only recognized 
but stressed. The chapter on persuasion 
is important to the teacher of salesman- 
ship. The material on lecturing is also 
of interest to teachers in general. In ad- 
dition to many other features of special 
Interest to business teachers, this book 
encompasses all the fundamental areas 
of prblic speaking, including such topics 
as preparation, delivery, audience analysis, 
speeci) types and speech opportunities for 
speeches. The material is up-to-date with, 
for e-ample, a special discussion of tele- 
Vision techniques. 
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WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO, by Leon 
Epstein, New York: Sales Research In- 
stitute, 238 pp. $3.95 plus postage. 


The contents of this book may not be 
altogether unfamiliar to teachers of sales- 
manship. This volume represents a bring- 
ing together of twelve highly popular 
pamphlets called the Selling Simplified 
Series. The original series has been aug- 
mented with three new chapters. 


For those not familiar with the original 
issues of this material, some explanation 
of Epstein’s quick—driving style is neces- 
sary. The problems of the salesman are 
divided into some fifteen major areas such 
as “The Basic Principles,” “Your Name, 
Please,” or “Waiting on Customers.” Each 
of these areas is broken down further. 


The subtitle of the book “Selling Sim- 
plified” is a good one in that it describes 
with disarming simplicity the essential 
wisdom of selling. The book, however, 
is also a very reassuring and quite in- 
spiring one, giving lifts to the flagging 
spirit in about the same way that some 
general aphorisms provide a pick-up. One 
Epstein statement deserves the widest 
publicity and might well be the thesis 
of a book. He points out the different 
“you's.” There is the “Blue Monday” 
You, the “Pay Day” You, the “Ten 
O’Clock” You, the “Four O’Clock” You, 
the “Energetic” You, the “All-in” You, 
the “Winning” You, and the “Losing” 
You. That’s something worth thinking 
about. 


This little volume has just two uses. One, 
a copy ought to lie in the kit of every 
salesman for constant reading and reread- 
ing. Two, the teacher of salesmanship can 
use it to brighten up his own point of 
view about sales or as a text. 


DISPLAY MANUAL, Bernard Corrigan, 
Ed., New York, N. Y.: National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 176+- pages. 
$7.50. 
This manual is a working manual in 

the field of retail visual merchandising. 
The Visual Merchandising Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
is responsible for its production. Experi- 
enced people, closely related to the field 
of visual merchandising were chosen as 
co-authors, each contributing a chapter to 
this, the first retail display manual. 

The table of contents lists such inter- 
esting topics as display lighting, fashion 
display, store planning and the display de- 
partment, research in visual merchandis- 
ing, training beginners, color, design, 
budgeting, store-wide promotions, and 
many other topics of interest to retail mer- 
chandisers. 

Each chapter is well illustrated with 
actual pictures of equipment and examples 
of attractive and purposeful display. There 
are several pages of prize window dis- 
plays. As a reference book for retailing 
courses, its possibilities are limitless; it 
brings business into the classroom. 


MERCHANDISE FACTS TO HELP YOU 
SELL CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES, Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 48 pp. 50c. 


The first pages of this booklet on cur- 
tains and draperies reminds the salesper- 
son of desirable qualities of personality, 
display, and sales talk. The remainder of 
the booklet is devoted to the different types 
of curtains and draperies, linings, window 
treatments, fabrics, tailoring and styling, 
period styles and trends, and measurement 
for curtains. 

In the measuring section, problems are 
given for figuring the yardage of draperies 
and curtains for a plain fabric and for a 
patterned fabric. As the solutions accom- 
pany the problems, the teachers can be 
sure he also figures correctly. 

A section on hardware concludes the 
booklet which is certainly very complete. 
Drawings have been included in many of 
the sections which contribute consider- 
ably to the understandability of the mate- 
rial. 


SMALL BUSINESS CASE BOOK, by 
William M, Hoad, Michigan Business 
Papers No, 22, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan, 48 pp. $1.50. 
These cases attempt to place students 

in the position of small business man- 
agements faced with a variety of prob- 
lems. Each case provides some back- 
ground on the company’s history and as 
much information, in general terms, as 
the management has at its disposal and 
recognizes as being pertinent. From this 
information, students can be required to 
analyze the situation, determine what in- 
formation or knowledge is lacking, try to 
obtain it, and arrive at a decision, solu- 
tion, or appraisal of the concern’s posi- 
tion. 

The case materials may be used to 
furnish illustrations for a class lecture, 
to provide a framework for classroom dis- 
cussion, and to serve as assignments of 
formal reports for written or oral pres- 
entation. 

All of the cases represent actual busi- 
ness situations aS owners or managers 
saw them at the time the materials were 
being collected. 


DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL COUN- 
SELING AGENCIES, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri: Ethical Practices Committee, 
Box 64, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri, 125 pp., $1.00. 
This is a listing of some 166 approved, 

counseling agencies. The directory is pub- 

lished in an effort to provide the public 
with authentic information concerning peo- 
ple who practice vocational guidance. The 
listing covers 29 states and includes Can- 
ada and Puerto Rico. Each listing in- 
cludes the name of the agency or practi- 
tioner, the sponsor, types of services of- 
fered, kind of clientele served, fees, name 
and qualifications of director, and the num- 
ber and qualifications of professional per- 
sonnel on its staff. 

The: material is indexed geographically 
by state, city, and agency. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 13 


PROBLEM STUDENTS NEED DIPLOMATIC TEACHERS 
Sylvia A. Berns 


Drake Business Schools 
New York, N. Y. 


If all students resembled Noah Web- 
ster’s definition, “scholars, systematic ob- 
servers, devotees of books,” teaching would 
present no problems. Of course Webster 
was describing ideal students, and every 
classroom boasts many who “inflamed with 
the study of learning”, make excellent 
progress with minimum supervision. When 
clever students achieve success, though, not 
much credit can be accorded the teacher. 

However, every classroom also contains 
“problem pupils”, difficult either because of 
mental deficiencies or unstable emotional 
traits. Yet it is these students who chal- 
lenge the most resourceful efforts of the 
instructor, and inspire the manifestation 
of distinctive teaching devices, as well as 
a great deal of patience and diplomacy. 
Some traits prevalent in many classrooms 
are illustrated herein. 


Foremost on the problem list is the men- 
tally dull student. One such student, slow 
of comprehension but cognizant of per- 
sonal shortcomings, moves teacher greatly 
(when given some individual instruction 
after class hours) by blurting out teai- 
fully, “I’m so dumb!” To boost morale, 
Disraeli is quoted, “To be conscious that 
you are ignorant is a great step to knowl- 
edge.” This philosophic concept is thought- 
provoking but hardly confidence-inspiring. 

In this case, a deeply-rooted inferiority 
complex, a serious stumbling block to 
learning, must be removed or at least alle- 
viated. 

Friendly queries about leisure-time ac- 
tivities disclose the fact that student pur- 
sues a hobby in which she is quite pro- 
ficient — roller skating. Teacher confides 
that her one bout with skates (despite the 
help of two husky gentlemen) ended with 
three sprawling figures on the floor, and 
black and blue bruises evident to this day. 
Student is diverted and impressed with 
the realization that if she is adept in a 
skill which teacher finds too exacting, per- 
haps the learning of other skills is not im- 
possible. With greater diligence and per- 
sistence, with more specialized assistance 
and guidance, progress, though gradual, 
becomes a_ probability. 


Egotism 


Another type of student in the mental 
category is the one who, though aptitude 
is limited, possesses an inflated ego. Direc- 
tions are ignored; suggestions are disre- 
garded. In stenography, pupil persists in 
eliminating drill work (although muscular 
reactions are slow) on the basis that writ- 
ing a word once is sufficient for memoriza- 
tion. With equanimity, student is informed 
that teacher is more experienced and must 
have instructions followed implicitly. Fre- 
quent testing and dictation soon demon- 
strate the fact that sometimes “practice 
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makes perfect”, and that perhaps, “teacher 
knows best, after all.” 


Dominance 

Some personality characteristics of stu- 
dents are very disconcerting. The domi- 
neering student is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult. If teacher has made plans for a 
phrase review drill, dictatorial student will 
demand more dictation. If teacher some- 
times amiably disciplines the class with 
“No conversing, please,” overbearing stu- 
dent will transform a polite request into a 
sharp command with a loud, “Quiet!” 
During the dictation class, there are con- 
stant interruptions with inquiries as to the 
exact speed; after dictation, time is wasted 
with comments on personal reactions. 

How should such a student be handled? 
Psychologically, it would be necessary to 
trace the cause, to analyze, and to diagnose 
in order to arrive at some remedial meas- 
ure. A combination of the scientific and 
the empirical treatment produces adequate 
results. 

During the spelling lesson, the words 
“domineering” and “dominating” are de- 
fined and discussed, with subtle but pointed 
reference to the deleterious effects of these 
qualities in both personal and business as- 
sociations. Then a more direct approach 
is attempted by the recommendation of a 
private conference. Arrogant student is in- 
formed that constructive criticism is al- 
ways welcome, but the prerogative to 
manage the class must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. In a friendly, 
unequivocal manner, it is explained that 
interference results in disruption and con- 
fusion of classroom procedure. Somewhat 
subdued student begins to visualize her be- 
havior objectively, to imagine herself 
vicariously in another person’s position, to 
perceive her intrusive habits. The process 
is slow, but conduct improves considerably. 


Apathy 

What to do about the apathetic student 
is another problem. Since interest moti- 
vates endeavor, interest must be inspired. 
One such student reacts favorably when 
she is complimented on the clarity of her 
speech, and is asked to dictate the spelling 
words. The role of leader proves so ex- 
hilarating that enthusiasm is evidenced ; 
spelling becomes a favorite subject. In 
other subjects too, lethargic student has 
attention animated, interest enlivened, by 
being made a participant in class activities. 
Since lack of initiative is the main fault 
of.the listless student, instructions must be 
simplified, detailed; homework checked 
frequently. Constant supervision, stimulat- 
ing assignments, encouragement will sus- 
tain interest. ' 


Unresponsiveness 
How to make learners more responsive? 
One method is to advocate the repetition 
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of explanations. The first request may 
produce negative results, for concentr «tion 
is completely lacking. However, ed fica- 
tion will fall in more willing ears an1| on 
a more alert mind, if reticent pupil kr ows 
that a recapitulation of the discussion will 
be requested “in her own words.” S$ ince 
unresponsiveness is often due to timi lity, 
the shy student must be gently induce to 
participate in discussions and to ask ques- 
tions. In order to inculcate poise and elf- 
assurance, the unobtrusive pupil is c:lled 
on frequently during recitation periods and 
given an opportunity to express herse:f, 


Garrulousness 


Keeping the classroom quiet and orderly 
is a simple task, until a student arrives 
who is genial, gregarious, but garrulous. 
The loquacious student is requested to sit 
near teacher’s desk and cautioned “noi to 
engage teacher in conversation.” A few 
brief but pertinent remarks on verbosity 
are in order. Lowell’s famous quotation, 
“In general, those who have nothing to 
say, contrive to spend the longest time do- 
ing it”, will result in some reflection. The 
significant remark that we are endowed 
with two ears but one mouth usually con- 
vinces voluble student that “silence is 
golden.” 

To maintain harmony in the classroom 
as well as to solve perplexing problems 
imposed by difficult students, more than 
extra effort must be expended by the in- 
terested instructor. An essential requisite 
is tact, “The ability to meke a point,” as 
Howard W. Newton once wrote, “without 
making an enemy.” The important require- 
ment is the ability to be diplomatic. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 16 ALL DIFFERENT 
Ty FEE 
fed 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, AND ENCLOSE 


50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED. BOOKLETS WILL 
BE SENT POSTPAID. 


in 1000 U.S.A. Colleges Listed 


Biography form contains |, 
addresses, students and 


retail? TRADE DEALERS INVITED 
Leader Publications Box 670. _ Beverly rills, Calif. 
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Your students, too, can build greater speed 
plus accuracy—have more time for actual 
production practice—when you teach them 


on the proved “‘teaching typewriter”’! 


ectiie Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. E-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education,” and latest 
classroom results. 

() We’d like to see your full-color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 


(date) 
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1. Automatic CLEAR SIGNAL 


Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was 
*“*cleor'’ when first amount was 
listed. There's never any doubt! 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 


total computed outo- 
motically and printed with only 
one touch of total bor. Prints in 
red with CR symbol. Alwoys 
clearly seen. 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 


Always show the running total 
in lorge numerals. No eye strain. 
Permit use of machine without 
tope. Another big time sover. 


7.. STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 
Key orrangement prevents de- 
pressing two keys in some col- 
umn ot same time. Amounts stay 
visible on keyboord until added 
or subtracted. 


N average listings 


2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 

Can never be mistaken for addi- 
tions. Red figures stond out even 
ofter being ‘checked off’’ on tape. 
Soves time. Prevents mistakes. 


4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 


Tape automatically moves up to 
teor-off position when total is 
printed. Soves time and effort. 
Soves a lot of paper, too. 


EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 

Cigarette doesn’t even wrinkle. 
Several keys moy be pressed of 
once. Ciphers print cutomoti- 
cally. Time soving about 30%. 


8. rucce-puty construction 


Built to give longer life at lower 


cost. All working parts double 
rust-proofed. Compoct for desk 
use. Rugged, yet easily moved 


cs needed. 


these 8 features save 


hundreds of motions every hour. The 
more of these features an Adding Machine 
has, the more time and effort will be saved 


Isn't it reasonable, then, to get the only 


money-saving 


every hour the machine is used. | — 


Adding Machine that combines al/ 8 — the 
National? Call the local National factory 
branch, or dealer, for a demonstration. 
Models and prices to fit your needs. (No 
obligation to buy). 


MODEL SHOWN 11-EN 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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